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ABSTRACT 


The widespread and deep-seated appreciation of the fact that the social sci- 
ences are a factor of great practical importance to the development of our civiliza- 
tion is very new and has resulted in an almost overwhelming mass of ideas and the- 
ories. In order to get the best practical results it is necessary to analyze and crystal- 
lize these ideas and theories into concrete working forces which can be effectively 
applied to the problems before us. This requires (1) an analysis of the fundamental 
objects for which the social sciences should work; (2) a classification of lines of 
work, in order that the workers may concentrate on specific preblems and use the 
work of investigators in other fields by definite reference, thus avoiding the tendency 
to speculative theorizing from indefinite data; (3) a placing of the responsibility for 
the development of the subject. It is neither probable nor important that an early 
presentation of the case will be complete and final, but in order to focus the discus- 
sion it is of great importance that a clearly defined prospectus should be made that 
may be accepted, or discussed and amended, in detail. 


The widespread and deep-seated interest in the social sciences, 
and, in fact, the appreciation of their existence as important factors 
in the ordering of our lives is so new that it is not surprising that 
there should be an almost overwhelming mass of ideas and theories 

*The writer of this paper was director of the Boston Merchants’ Association, 
1896-1909; president of the Boston Associated Boards of Trade, 1908-9; vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 1909-11; and president of the National 
Tariff Commission Association, 1909-14. In each of the organizations he served as 
chairman of the committees on taxation and legislation. He is a consistent believer 
in the efficacy and importance to the community of business organizations, labor 
unions, and similar bodies, and in the value of discussion and contention.—Epzrors. 
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evolved, nor is it strange that this mass of work in a new and un- 
tried field should be characterized by a lack of consistency and 
co-ordination. 

In speaking of the social sciences as a new and untried field I 
do not refer to the knowledge on which they are based, as I fully 
appreciate that practically all of the ideas and principles we are 
now working upon can be traced to the individual great minds 
which we find distributed over the past two or three thousand 
years. I refer to the fact that the idea of making the social sciences 
concrete practical sciences to be applied to our daily life has only 
within a comparatively short time been sufficiently widely dissemi- 
nated and accepted to make their practical application a vital ques- 
tion. The events of the last decade have tremendously accelerated 
this dissemination and appreciation, and it may be assumed that 
the social sciences as such will increasingly become a factor in the 
development of our civilization and will gradually but surely work 
toward a soundly scientific basis. 

The principal obstacle to their development is the entire lack 
of agreement as to what they are, and the existing confusion and 
indefiniteness as to the province of each. When they are spoken of 
we all have a general idea of what is meant and a general impression 
that they are a valuable and important part of the world’s work. 
And yet, although the term is constantly, impressively, and con- 
vincingly used, apparently no one has ever attempted to answer 
specifically the simple and natural question, “You speak of the 
social sciences. What do you mean?” 

With the belief that their proper development can be directed 
and strengthened by careful consideration, I have, during the past 
year, discussed with a number of men whose opinions are worthy 
of weight the idea of analyzing and classifying the social sciences 
and clearly defining the scope of each, with a view to increasing 
their effectiveness as practical working forces. 

The result of these discussions has encouraged me to write this 
paper in the hope that it will develop a wider discussion and possi- 
ble action. As the talks I have had were all interesting and enlight- 
ening, a brief résumé bringing out some of the salient points may 
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be of interest before taking up the concrete presentation of my 
thought. 

The consensus of opinion was clearly that the time is ripe for 
the discussion and analysis of the social sciences as such. On the 
proposition that they should be defined and classified with a view 
to making their work more concrete and effective, opinions varied 
from cordial support of the idea to the feeling that while definite 
action might not result, the discussion of the questions would un- 
doubtedly prove valuable and enlightening. No two fully agreed as 
to what can be properly classed as social sciences, although the dif- 
ferences, except in one or two instances, were rather of form than 
of principle. I found but one man who had previously given the 
subject serious thought, whose views while generally coinciding 
with mine, tended toward a less comprehensive and more technical 
classification. This difference of opinion presumably came from 
the fact that he approached the subject from the viewpoint of wide 
experience in university administration, while I have simply worked 
from an analysis of underlying fundamental principles. My respect 
for his opinion is such that I should be reluctant to feel that we 
could not reach common ground. 

Two opinions, both of which were among those I got during a 
visit to England last spring, brought out the only arguments I have 
heard made against the value of an attempt to place the social sci- 
ences on a more scientific and effective footing. The first, from a 
man who has written much and forcefully on the needs of the 
world, agreed with me in principle, but he felt that the processes are 
too slow to be of value, and that the world is in such condition that 
immediate and drastic action is necessary to save civilization from 
annihilation. He was inclined to class me with Aristotle et al., 
whose work he felt had proved ineffective. I take issue with this 
point of view and believe that the work of Aristotle e¢ al. is going 
on and will go on. If the social sciences are to be placed on a sound 
basis it is necessary to instil into them understanding of the fact 
that scientific work consists of seeking for facts and the truth. The 
scientific worker is concerned with his problem, not with world 
cataclysms, and he can safely assume that there will be an ample 
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supply of propagandists to evolve world-reforming theories, some 
of which may prove to have value when subjected to the crucible 
test of scientific analysis. 

The other opinion referred to, coming from a much more con- 
servative source, was to the effect that it must be remembered that 
political economy and economics are not exact sciences, that they 
are constantly confronted by the necessity of deviation on account 
of the human element, and that the human mind does not work 
along definite lines. 

This opinion strikes at the crux of the whole question of the 
working out of the social problem on a soundly scientific basis. If 
economic truths are opened up to adjustment and deflection by 
speculative application of the so-called “human” factor the inevita- 
ble result will be the development of individual speculative theo- 
rists, not the creation of logical scientific thinkers. The present 
tendency in this direction is the underlying cause of my work on 
this subject. 

There are many highly trained scientists devoting their lives to 
the problem of the human brain and mind. Their work is as funda- 
mentally a social science as the work of the economist. I think 
these men would say that with good education, proper bodily nour- 
ishment, and reasonable mental gratification the human brain and 
mind could generally be counted on to act sanely. It is so clearly 
the province of certain branches of the social sciences to develop 
and improve the human mind and brain that it is a logical absurdity 
for another branch to assume present conditions of development as 
a factor in the consideration of its problem. It may well be that a 
legislator confronted by political conditions, “mob psychology,” or 
a low mental average of his constituency could wisely compromise 
or adjust an economic situation. But if he should it would be the 
duty of the economist to show clearly the fact that his work was 4 
temporary expedient. The distinction I wish to make is that Solon 
showed wise statesmanship when he said: “These are not the best 
laws I can write, but they are the best the people can obey”; where- 
as an economist who says, in effect, “This is not the real truth, but 
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is as near to it as the average brain can comprehend” makes him- 
self ridiculous as a scientific worker. 

In discussing the specific fields of work that should be classed 
as social sciences the greatest differences of opinion were brought 
out by the question whether or not religion should be included. 
It was argued on the one hand that it is not possible to make a sci- 
ence of the working of the human soul, and that religion is, and 
must remain, something above and beyond the conception of the 
human mind. On the other hand it was argued that as all mankind 
(with a negligibly small number of exceptions) believes in God and 
has religion, and as religion is the controlling force in establishing 
and maintaining the moral codes of all civilization, and as society 
cannot exist without a moral code, the conclusion is inevitable that 
religion must be included in the list of social sciences. 

While these two points of view seem to be diametrically op- 
posed, if we divide religion into two problems, the fact and the 
form, they cease to be incompatible. It must be admitted that, until 
the problem of the human soul and its relation to the body is solved, 
the form of religion must continue to be a matter of personal con- 
viction and belief. It must remain in the realms of speculative phi- 
losophy, and is not susceptible of scientific analysis. But the fact 
of religion, its bearing on the development of the human mind and 
on the creation and adoption of the code of morals governing hu- 
man intercourse, is essentially a factor demanding recognition in a 
classification of the social sciences. 

Another question, the discussion of which brought out various 
shades of opinion, and especially brought out the fact that the 
problem had never been “thought through,” is the question whether 
or not political government should be classed as a social science. 
Unquestionably political government is a very important factor in 
social development and an essential necessity in the social struc- 
ture. It is even classed by some as the fundamentally important 
work of the social sciences. Its degree of importance is, however, 
unimportant, and it may well be that its importance is exaggerated 
by its closeness to, and influence on, our daily acts and life. 

In a democracy political government is based upon existing 
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habits and customs and cannot reach a higher plane than the aver- 
age mental and moral plane of the constituency. It consists, and 
should consist, of a constant effort to adapt its laws and regulations 
to existing conditions, and its controlling factor must and should be 
a “working majority” of votes. While at times it may be tempo- 
rarily deflected, on the whole it will reflect, and must of necessity 
reflect, existing conditions with mirror-like accuracy. 

It is the province of political government to frame laws and 
regulations based on, and suited to, our present stage of average 
development. This is not a process of seeking after indisputable 
facts and fundamental truths, and is therefore not a science. The 
type of mind and training best fitted for work in the field of politi- 
cal government differs radically from the requirements in the sci- 
entific field. Political government must of necessity be a constant 
process of adjustment to existing conditions. Science cannot com- 
promise. 

It is the province of the social sciences to raise the average 
plane of the constituency and thereby automatically to produce 
better political government. As an important part of this educa- 
tional work, each of the social sciences should, in its own field, con- 
stantly analyze and criticize the existing political government. 

In the following attempt to give briefly and logically the funda- 
mental basis and the field of work of the social sciences I use the 
term “government” as broadly including the governing control of 
habits, customs, moral code, and standards of education, as well as 
political government. In fact, as before indicated, political govern- 
ment is rather a result than a cause, and the others mentioned are 
the fundamental bases of governing control. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION THROUGH GOVERNMENT 

The evolutionary process which we call civilization is the proc- 
ess of the development of the human mind toward a higher form 
of being. This evolution progresses as rapidly as it is possible to 
disseminate through the great mass of humanity the sound and 
logical theories which emanate from the best and most highly de- 
veloped minds. It is retarded by the adoption of unsound ideas and 
illogical theories. 
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zation until it has been disseminated through, and adopted by, the 
great mass of humanity. 

Civilization must be controlled by rules and customs governing 
human action and association, and will advance or decline in exact 
ratio to the wisdom or folly of this government. The adoption of 
new ideas and new developments must come through this govern- 
ment. 

Therefore the greatest possible aid that can be given to the 
progress of civilization is to improve the means by which the best 
knowledge of the best minds is applied to, and disseminated 
through, the great mass of humanity. This can be done only 
through the medium of the governing control of the rules and regu- 
lations provided for human action and association. 

If the best existing knowledge in each line of thought affecting 
civilization is gathered and co-ordinated and is applied to govern- 
ment in an authoritative and convincing manner the result will be 
the best civilization of which the human race is capable under the 
limitations of the present development of the human mind. Also 
the best condition will exist for further development. 


FUNCTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

It is the province of the social sciences to develop, co-ordinate, 
and disseminate knowledge affecting civilization and the welfare 
of the human race. As it is clear that a great mass of knowledge 
exists which has not been clarified, disseminated, and adopted, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the social sciences are not properly 
functioning. This proposition is so self-evident as to be axiomatic, 
and is characteristic of all branches of social science to a greater 
or less degree and from widely differing causes. It is manifestly im- 
possible to take up these causes in detail within the limitations of a 
single article, but in order to indicate my meaning I will cite one 
example taken from a branch of economics. 

The most direct means of applying existing knowledge to the 
welfare of the community is through our legislators, including in 
the term “legislators” not only members of public political bodies, 


No acquired knowledge is of value to the development of civili- 
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but also all those engaged in the active work of the trade, labor, 
religious, and other organizations which have, and will continue to 
have, an important part in the framing of government in its broad 
sense. These legislators as a class are earnest men and desirous of 
accomplishing results. If a legislator asks three chemists for infor- 
mation as to the source of supply and uses of sulphuric acid he gets 
from each a report, made on the same scientific basis, that he can 
argue from and act upon with confidence. If he consults three eco- 
nomic authorities on the much-discussed question of the relation of 
labor and capital he comes away with a confused idea that he does 
not know who is a laborer or what capitai is, and with a firm con- 
viction that the science of economics is too theoretical and indefi- 
nite for practical use. 

In giving this example I do not wish unduly to criticize econo- 
mists; on the contrary, I would give them full credit for the ex- 
tremely valuable results of their work. But the fact remains that, 
comparatively speaking, economics is not a highly developed sci- 
ence for the accomplishment of practical results. 

The use by different economists of the same term with differing, 
and often widely differing, definitions makes their conclusions 
largely incomparable and difficult of application. This is a serious 
cause of confusion and is thoroughly unscientific. 

The tendency of economists to unregulated thought, too often 
directed and controlled by the desire to prove a preconceived idea, 
seriously militates against the creation of a cohesive body of effec- 
tive workers. 

There is a widespread feeling that the science of economics has 
so many indefinite factors that it cannot be treated on the same 
basis as the so-called “exact” sciences. This feeling, unfortunately 
shared by many economists, seriously hampers the dissemination 
and acceptance of economic findings. I freely admit that such sub- 
sidiary sciences as physics and chemistry have reached a stage of 
development far higher than economics, but I look on this rather 
as an example to be followed than as a difficulty that cannot be 
overcome. If the astronomer can co-ordinate the acquired knowl- 
edge of physics, chemistry, and mathematics and tell us what com- 
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ponent substances exist in Mars,.and the temperature of the sun, 
with its variations and causes, surely it should not be impossible to 
settle the conditions best fitted for the welfare and development of 
the human brain. 

In the field of economics the basis exists for a clearly defined, 
thoroughly organized science which would enormously increase the 
practical value of economic work. Such men as Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mill have gloriously blazed the trail. Some day some 
body of men will hew it into a broad highway that will help civiliza- 
tion to move forward in a clear, unhampered manner. 

In the other branches of social science there are the same 
trails blazed by great minds. And in varying degree we find the 
same lack of clearly defined understanding that these sciences are 
concrete practical forces which are fundamentally indispensable to 
the development of civilization. 

How best to improve these conditions is the problem before us. 
The simple way of approaching it seems to be to present for con- 
sideration and discussion a definition of the social sciences with 
their objects and scope. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The purpose of civilization is to provide health, wealth, and 
happiness for the great mass of humanity under conditions that 
will tend to constant and progressive improvement. 

The time-honored and very expressive phrase, “health, wealth, 
and happiness” covers the problem very completely if the words 
are taken in their real sense. Health is not merely absence of dis- 
ease, but means a well-developed, well-nourished, well-trained 
body. Wealth does not mean the possession of property, except to 
the extent that each can use it personally, wisely, and beneficially. 
Property beyond what is useful to each individual for bodily wel- 
fare and mental happiness is not wealth, but either becomes an 
added burden and responsibility or is, only too often, a distinct 
cause of mental, moral, or physical inertia or degradation. Happi- 
ness does not mean pleasure, but contentment and enjoyment of 
life in the highest and best way of which each individual is capable. 
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The province of the social sciences is to develop, co-ordinate, 
and disseminate knowledge bearing on civilization. Therefore the 
field of the social sciences is the health, wealth, and happiness of 
the human race. 

Health is concerned with the physical condition of the human 
body and mind, and with the proper regulation of their use, includ- 
ing the cure of disease. This may be defined as the science of hy- 
giene with subdivisions of physiology, psychology, and medicine. 

Wealth has to do with the feeding, clothing, and sheltering of 
the body and the provision of a sufficient surplus to give opportu- 
nity for the proper education and satisfaction of the mind. This 
may be defined as the science of economics, with subdivisions of 
production, distribution, and banking. 

Happiness, broadly, covers the mental, moral, and social condi- 
tions. This may be defined as the science of sociology, with subdi- 
visions of education, religion, and recreation. 

These three basic sciences, hygiene, economics, and sociology, 
as defined, are, of course, interdependent and must be considered 
together and co-ordinated in their application to the rules, regula- 
tions, and customs of civilization. There is, however, a clear and 
logical division between them which must be followed in the scien- 
tific analysis and study of the probiems. In order to accomplish 
practical results there must be an authoritatively accepted basis to 
work from. 

For example, medicine has satisfactorily proved that if arsenic 
is eaten death will ensue. As a result of the dissemination of this 
knowledge laws have been made controlling the sale of arsenic, 
and mothers have learned to put rat poison on the top shelf. On 
the other hand, the problem of criminology will continue to be 
largely a wrangle between supersentimentalism and practical bru- 
tality until psychology, sociology, and economics, each in its own 
field, produce knowledge that is generally accepted and can be log- 
ically applied to a solution of the problem. Argument and discus- 
sion, unless based on clearly defined and accepted grounds, can 
lead nowhere. 

In the classification of the social sciences previously given it is 
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the province of economics to provide for such food, clothing, and 
shelter as hygiene shows the human body requires, and such a sur- 
plus as sociology needs for education, religion, and recreation. 

It is the province of sociology to conduct its three subdivisions 
with careful regard to the requirements of economics and to the 
powers and limitations of the human body and brain as shown by 
hygiene. 

It is the province of hygiene to provide the basis for economics 
and sociology as previously set forth and, in addition, to cure the 
sick and eradicate disease. 


OBLIGATION OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Assuming that the need clearly exists for the establishment of 
the social sciences on a definite and practical basis for the avowed 
purpose of the advance of civilization, and assuming that the classi- 
fication given (or some better classification) is adopted, we come 
to the question of how best to make the proposition effective. 

Of the three sciences set forth, the science of hygiene, as de- 
fined, has reached a stage of development along apparently sound 
and practical lines far in advance of either economics or sociology. 
The organization of the work and the generally scientific mental 
attitude of the workers would seem to indicate that it might well be 
taken as a pattern by the other two. In fact, to bring hygiene up to 
the standard necessary to make it an effective social science simply 
needs a certain amount of co-ordination, a clear definition of aims, 
and an appreciation of the fact on the part of the workers that they 
constitute one of three social sciences—equally important, equally 
scientific, and interdependent. 

The classifying, standardizing, and defining of the social sci- 
ences must be done by men thoroughly equipped for the work, and 
with such standing that their conclusions will be generally ac- 
cepted. The field of each must be made clear, and the terms used 
in consideration unequivocally defined. In no other way can a sci- 
ence be established on a basis to have its findings generally dis- 
seminated and practically adopted. Substantially all of the men 
properly equipped for the work are connected with the universities, 
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and the universities are the only means in existence to analyze and 
disseminate the findings in an authoritative manner. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that on the universities rests the responsibility 
and obligation to give to the world clearly defined and practical so- 
cial sciences, especially in the field of economics and sociology. 

Above all, the universities can accomplish results in training 
the young men who are starting economic or sociological work; 
training them to clear, logical, scientific thinking along definite 
lines; teaching them that the process of helping civilization is a 
slow, hard, painstaking process, and that the search for a plan 
which will cure the ills of mankind in a day is as futile as the untold 
labors of the alchemists of old to turn dross into gold. 

In conclusion, I submit that in the aggregate the world con- 
tains, and always has contained, plenty to supply all the needs of 
the human race under conditions of health, wealth, and happiness; 
that the existence of poverty and degradation is due to improper 
and correctible conditions; and that the correction of these condi- 
tions lies fundamentally with the social sciences. In a word, on the 
soundness and clear thinking of the men engaged in the work of 
the social sciences rests the hope of civilization. 


A REDEFINITION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 
GIVING A BASIS FOR COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY 


ng JOHN F. MARKEY 
rk; University of Minnesota 
sa ABSTRACT 
lan Social phenomena are considered as including all behavior which influences or 
old is influenced by organisms sufficiently alive to respond to one another. This includes 
influences from past generations. Developments in social study which furnish a basis 
for this concept are the behavioristic trend and the emphasis upon the objective 
on- nature of social life, study of groups, and group life, environmental, and ecological 
study. The validity of the concept which limits social phenomena to the interaction , 
of of human beings is questioned. The outstanding basis for this distinction is the & 
. psychological one of the so-called “conscious” or “consciousness.” Conscious activity, 
SS; or consciousness used as a general term, is not limited to human organisms, and does 
Der not furnish a basis. Conscious interaction, in the sense of “thinking” or conceptual 
. activity, is questioned as a scientific basis for such limitation of the social. First, 
di- we are unable to determine with sufficient scientific accuracy how much and what 
he part of collective behavior is of this reflective type. Second, human beings exert 
between themselves a large number of influences of which they are unaware. Further, : 
of psychological evidence indicates more and more that these differences between man ‘ 


and the other animals are of degree, rather than of kind. At best, with our present 
knowledge, they are rather vague, indefinite, and insecure differences. Admitting 
the validity of these distinctions, the validity of marking off the social at this point 
is questioned. Man has apparently become human, i.e., developed self-consciousness, 
meaning, ideas, society as a consensus, etc., on account of the fact that he has been » 
a social animal. The problem is one involving the material to be studied by sociology ? 
and social psychology. It not only indicates ecological and environmental study, > 
but primarily the study of the processes and organization of collective behavior 
among organisms. It probably means a much larger development of comparative 
sociology and social psychology. At present this development is very meager. 


The purpose of this article is to consider some of the facts 
which are becoming increasingly evident in regard to the meaning 
of social phenomena. Evidences from many sources indicate that 
the limitation of this term to so-called “conscious” behavior and 


“consciousness” is unsatisfactory and confusing. Its scientific 
value is questionable when so defined. This evidence also indicates Bi 


that the restriction of the term social to the behavior of human ani- nf 
mals is open to similar objections. A more articulate statement of 


the problem and some of the facts involved appears timely and 
useful. 
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Do social phenomena include more than the interstimulation of 
persons? As a matter of fact, there never has been a unanimity of 
opinion that they are so limited. Do other animals have a social 
life or only a biological existence? Is man the only social animal? 
It has often been assumed that man is the social animal and some 
(Ward, for example) have even argued against the concept that 
man himself is naturally a social animal. Is the social limited to 
“conscious” behavior? The proposal here advanced is considera- 
tion of social phenomena as the interaction of organisms which are 
sufficiently alive to respond to each other, including all behavior 
which influences or is the result of other behavior. This includes 
the influences from the behavior of past generations. The point of 
interest is not terminological but factual; although, of course, it 
has implications for terminology. Terms are not so important as 
long as the facts are understood. The purpose is to present a view- 
point with facts, to be tentative where it is easy to be dogmatic, to 
raise questions rather than settle them. 

First, it might be well to indicate some phases in the develop- 
ment of sociology which have a bearing on the concept just men- 
tioned, and which will help to define and explain the nature of it. 

Probably one of the most significant recent trends in sociology 
is the behavioristic tendency. Recent books indicate this—for ex- 
ample, Park and Burgess, Blackmar and Gillin, Giddings, and 
others. In spite of some of the absurdities of the behavioristic 
movement, so cleverly indicated by Faris at the recent meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, this movement must be rec- 
ognized as an important one, particularly for its emphasis upon 
objective and scientific procedure. It has caused us to reinspect 
our accepted categories. Such reinspection is usually beneficial. 
Closely allied with this movement is the emphasis now placed upon 
the objective nature of social life and upon attempts to get a quan- 
titative statement of social phenomena. By the objective nature of 
social life is meant the fact that social behavior is outwardly ob- 
servable to a large degree, and not so completely contained within 
the individual as was formerly supposed. The viewpoint of these 
two movements certainly would demand consideration of the in- 
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teraction of all organisms to determine the possibility of social 
phenomena existing therein, unless some were excluded a priori, 
which, in this case, appears to be a rather questionable scientific 
procedure. 

The third development is one showing the importance of the 
group and group life. Evidences of this are seen in a large number 
of current articles and books. Some examples are the writings of 
Cooley; Ellwood; Bogardus’ recent edition of Introduction to So- 
ciology, which takes as its center the group concept; Park and 
Burgess; Bodenhafer; etc. If the group is a center of study, then 
clearly we have a large number of groupings among plants, ani- 
mals, and other organisms which might well be studied under this 
group concept; unless, of course, we arbitrarily limit the study to 
human groups or contend that man’s group relations are unique, of 
a different kind from those of other organisms; that human groups 
represent fundamental qualitative distinctions; that “nothing like 
us ever was.”* Possibly this is true, but it seems that it is to be 
proved and not assumed. One of the main developments of science 
has been the process of turning such differences of kind into varie- 
ties of degree. 

Fourth, environmental study in sociology would apparently 
give a basis for an extension of the term social to include more than 
it formerly has. For example, Bernard, who has been particularly 
prominent in emphasizing the environment, in a recent classifica- 
tion of the social environment includes under it the “bio-social” 
or the other organisms which have interacted with and been trans- 
formed by man. 

Fifth, a trend which is closely related to the fourth, or might 
be a part of it, is shown in ecological study which has been develop- 
ing in sociology. This indicates clearly the tendency toward the 
extension of sociological study to much more than human organ- 
isms. Park and Burgess have particularly emphasized the impor- 
tance of ecological study. Consideration of this type of in- 
vestigation is appearing in sociological writings. There is already 


‘I do not know how many sociologists read that “blasphemer,” Carl Sandburg, 
but it is refreshing material. 
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considerable literature on plant communities and animal societies, 
and the sociology of plants and animals. Some of the significance 
from a sociological standpoint of the comparative study of plants, 
lower organisms, and higher organisms, including man, has been 
brought out in Park and Burgess (chap. iii and Bibliography). 
Apparently we have here the beginning of a comparative sociology. 

The theoretical possibility of the extension of social psychology 
to include the responses of other organisms has been indicated by 
Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish Peasant (Vol. 1, Meth. note). 
Allport, in his recent text, Social Psychology, rejects the definition 
of social which limits it to human behavior and “conscious” behav- 
ior (p. 12). He extends the field to include all forms of animal life 
in which we find reactions of individuals to one another. The en- 
hanced scientific worth and enriched study resulting from the treat- 
ment of social behavior in the broader sense is clearly evident in 
his book. Gault also assumes social reactions in animals. 

The foregoing brief statement should indicate a basis in pres- 
ent social studies for data broader than anthropological processes. 
The second task is to consider the possible validity of such a con- 
ception, and some of the factors involved in such a view. 

In the past we have been almost hopelessly anthropocentric. 
Man has considered himself the center of the universe. He has 
been pleased to think himself unique—a thing apart—a special 
creation. I suppose this tendency for man to be concerned with 
himself and his problems is a natural one. Sciences have developed 
around these problems of human life. Thus sociology has de- 
veloped. And it has developed primarily as a study of human so- 
ciety. But just as we have discovered that man is not unique and 
not a special creation, that he is after all an evolutionary creation 
or product, along with the other animals and organisms, so we are 
learning that other animals are social and have a social life—it 
seems almost superfluous to say it—and that we may add much to 
our knowledge by study of them as such social beings. 

But the more specific problem is: What is the basis for limit- 
ing the notion “social” to the influences of human beings upon each 
other? Space will not permit a discussion of all the various concep- 
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tions about the differences between man and the other animals, or 
of all the particular theories limiting the social to human interac- 
tion. The only conception which I wish to consider here is one 
which appears to be most valid if we are to make such a distinction. 

The outstanding basis for limiting the social to human relations 
is psychological. A considerable number of sociologists limit social 
data to conscious interaction. Social phenomena are often defined 
as psychic interstimulation. This leaves us on a similar basis. 
When pressed for a definition of “psychic” it generally turns out 
to mean “mind,” “mental,” “consciousness,” etc. Or if, as is more 
rare, psychical is used in a broad sense, somewhat synonymous 
with psychological, it extends far into the infra-human field. The 
problem immediately arises as to what is meant by conscious. Con- 
scious and consciousness may be used in two ways: first, as a gen- 
eral term, including in addition to reflective (thought) responses, 
unreflective response, tropisms as well as responses of the distance 
receptors; second, in a restricted sense referring particularly to 
reflective responses. If we apply the first meaning to conscious 
activity, it is not limited to human beings. Other organisms re- 
spond in this manner. Obviously, if sociology and social psychol- 
ogy study such interstimulation their field extends over a large 
range of different types of organisms. 

Used in the second sense, conscious behavior does seemingly 
furnish a distinction between man and the other animals. Man, so 
far as we have been able to discover, is the only animal that has 
been-able to develop reflective behavior. He represents in this re- 
spect a much more complex psychological integration and co-ordi- 
nation. By reflective behavior is meant what is ordinarily called 
“thinking” in the sense of conceptual thought. In general, it is the 
broad category known as language habits. Human beings have 
built up in this manner a large significant environment by which 
they represent to themselves absent objects and indicate to them- 
selves the meaning of their activity. Thus society, while not phys- 
ically present, is psychologically present in the form of these signs, 
symbols, words, gestures, etc., which are used as substitutes for the 
absent parts. Hence society might be said to exist in this common 
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product of communication and thought, which is meaningless to an 
organism without society, but becomes freighted with significance 
when associated with others. It is through, and in, this kind of in- 
terstimulation that man becomes a person—that man becomes hu- 
man. Here the concepts of the self and of others, which seem to be 
at the basis of reflective behavior, become realities. It has been 
said that society consists more of such a consensus than of any- 
thing else. I suppose this is the social par excellence. It is a beauti- 
ful theory and very satisfying except that it does not appear to fit 
the facts when it places its peculiar limit on the “social.” 

Now the question arises: Is there a scientific basis for limit- 
ing the social to this category? The answer appears to be in the 
negative. The first difficulty is to determine just how much and 
what part of collective behavior is of this reflective type. What is 
to be done with all the acts of human beings that were once 
thoughtfully performed, but have become habitual, unconscious, 
and unthinking? These are very powerful influences in human be- 
havior. If these are to be considered non-social, when do they 
become so, how much and how little in them is social? At the ex- 
treme on this basis we should have a large number of acts jumping 
back and forth from social to non-social, as this intangible thing, 
consciousness, fluctuates. If these are to be called social, then we 
begin to put a strain on our criterion of consciousness as a basis 
for the social. It might be said that they are social on account of 
their origin. This appears to be the best statement for the case, but 
it is hardly satisfactory. Besides this, however, the larger problem 
of determining what activity is conscious or unconscious seems to 
be one which we cannot solve with sufficient accuracy to make it 
an a priori limit upon the social. 

Another difficulty is that human beings are unaware of a large 
number of very potent influences which are exerted upon them by 
other human beings who are also unaware of these influences. If 
the study of these is to be excluded from sociological investigation, 
then we restrict very materially our knowledge of social processes 
and collective behavior. Fortunately, in practice, this type of data 
is admitted, to some extent, although with violence to verbal defini- 
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tions. For example, in a recent text which, by the way, is probably 
the best text which has appeared in sociology, despite some curious 
inconsistencies, we find the conception that one of the four major 
social processes, the economic process in its pure competitive form, 
is interaction without social contact; the idea being that these 
powerful economic interactions between persons are not social un- 
til they become “conscious” or develop “meaning.” Obviously, 
this is a social process in its pure form, and we have therein social 
contact, which is a “free competitive” and unconscious type of 
contact. In addition, it might be well to point out that apparently 
a considerable number of people merely live a vegetative existence. 
Then again our psychologists are disclosing to us the irrational 
man. Persons are motivated by powerful drives and habits of 
which they are unaware. Man’s meager set of language and 
thought reactions may not play such a major réle in collective be- 
havior as has sometimes been supposed. 

A further problem regards the kind of difference which exists 
between man and other organisms. If we attempt to use subjective 
criteria, such as a subjective consciousness for example, to explain 
this difference, we find that our scientific technique is not equipped 
to handle successfully this subjective evidence, unless it is objec- 
tively expressed in some manner. Furthermore, consciousness is 
not an explanation, but merely a short-hand description which we 
apply to organisms (or posit in them) when they act in a certain 
manner. In order to explain the differences, we must go back to 
the actual behavior of organisms, the responses, and the operation 
of the response mechanisms. The most satisfactory scientific ex- 
planation of consciousness appears to be such a behavioristic 
explanation. As a matter of fact, our empirical, everyday method 
of determining whether a person is “conscious” or “unconscious” 
is this type of behavior, i.e., communication or verbal reactions. 
From this objective basis, all organisms might be said to be con- 
scious in the sense that they respond or “pay attention” to stimuli. 
For example, heliotropic insects or chemotropic infusoria may be 
called conscious in this sense. But there are differences in the type 
of response. Now the principal objective difference between man 
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and other animals which we find in the type of response is that 
which is given in delayed reactions which are initiated by sub- 
stitute stimuli for absent objects—the process which we ordinarily 
call language habits and communication.’ 

Now the experimental data of the psychologists furnish more 
and more evidence that these differences between organisms, be- 
tween man and other animals, are differences of degree rather than 
of kind. Of course, we cannot be dogmatic here. But man’s be- 
havior appears to be of the same kind as that of other organisms 
if we allow for differences in its co-ordination, integration, and de- 
velopment. Other organisms apparently operate, in this respect, on 
the same principles as man. Language reactions are merely one 
type of behavior. But in addition to this, we cannot say dog- 
matically that other animals cannot develop language habits and 
thought. Neither can we say that they do not think, although, if 
they do, it may be other than conceptual thought which occurs. 
Other animals may have to a limited degree developed self-con- 
sciousness. We certainly cannot deny them consciousness, in- 
terpreting the term broadly. 

These differences are apparently too indefinite, insecure, and 
vague to be used as a basis for such a fundamental distinction as 
has been assumed in limiting the social to human animals. It is 
legitimate to study intensively human behavior as such, but it 
should be recognized that this is only a part of similar data to be 
found in the behavior of other organisms. 

Further, admitting that this distinction is valid, that man is the 
only animal which is human with society as a consensus, with a 
significant or conceptual environment, is this a valid basis for the 
limitation of the social? A consideration of the facts does not seem 
to point toward such a limitation. Man apparently has become hu- 
man by virtue of the fact that he was a social animal. It has been 
on account of the social co-operation among animals that they have 
evolved the interchangeability of receptor-effector mechanisms 

*A more complete statement of this appears in an article by the writer, “The 


Place of Language Habits in a Behavioristic Explanation of Consciousness,” Psycho- 
logical Review, September, 1925. 
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which makes possible the development of this human consensus 
and community as exemplified in the unity of human groups. This 
co-operation has furnished a basis for the “bio-social” responses, to 
use Weiss’ terminology. Ellwood rightly emphasizes the fact that 
human beings have had their evolutionary development from ani- 
mal associations and groupings. Man as human evidently devel- 
oped from a pre-human social existence. 

In conclusion, it might be well to repeat that this is not merely 
a matter of terminology, it is a matter of phenomena to be studied 
by the social psychologist or sociologist. The methodological im- 
plication is an important consideration. Of course, if we wish to 
limit arbitrarily the term sociology to anthropological processes or 
homo-sociology, I suppose that this is legitimate. We may mark off 
our charmed circle, get inside, put up a “no trespassing” sign, and 
proceed to enjoy our protected inclosure, pleasantly ignoring the 
fact that our scientific museum is filled with warnings of what oc- 
curs when science lays its profane hand upon “sacred” territories. 
The progress of human thought might be defined as a process of 
knocking one fetish over the head with another. However, if soci- 
ology is so defined, it should be realized that all social data are not 
included. Particular care must be taken or generalizations will be 
made violating the logical laws of adequacy by leaving out of con- 
sideration a large mass of similar social uniformities in other or- 
ganisms. Generalizations are apt to be made upon too few data. 
It is possible that sociologists might profit well by the example fur- 
nished by psychology, which has developed from a limited study 
of the mind and the soul to a much more inclusive study of a large 
range of psychological processes which occur in man and other 
organisms. 

If it is said that, after all, what has been indicated is a task for 
ecology, the answer then is that the student of the social processes 
must be an ecologist. It probably is not important whether it is 
called ecology or sociology. I see no advantage in making another 
fetish of terms. Pursuing the foregoing line of attack, we might 
say that most, if not all, that is scientific in sociology is social 
psychology. The warning of Dr. Small might be apropos here when 
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he said that we should be careful of considering social psychology 
“the last scream” in sociology. But, as a matter of fact, collective 
behavior, the heart of sociology, is really social psychology inter- 
preted broadly. As one teacher of sociology said, “The child of 
sociology, social psychology, has come to be much more of a sci- 
ence than the mother, and may even supersede it.” 

It might further be objected that all that is indicated is the 
importance of ecological and environmental influences; but that 
these are merely hitting around the edges as far as sociology is con- 
cerned, since sociology studies primarily the group processes. This 
is begging the question. 

In the first place, the environment seems to vary with the view- 
point. From the standpoint of the whole social aggregate there is 
a physical environment for it, but to speak of a social environment 
would hardly be accurate. From the standpoint of the group, there 
could, of course, be a social environment for it. From the stand- 
point of the individual, the social environment would have its larg- 
est expanse relatively. Thus the environment fluctuates with the 
viewpoint, or frame of reference. The large social viewpoint gives 
us the process of social interaction in the physical environment, the 
individual or less restricted group viewpoint gives us a social en- 
vironment besides the physical environment. Hence the interac- 
tion of organisms, if environmental from an individual standpoint, 
is not necessarily environmental from a larger standpoint. This 
should also effectively answer the statement that the environmental 
study is only hitting around the edges. The edges for the individ- 
ual are a part of the larger group process. But even so, it is im- 
portant to find the edges. Things are defined by edges, as well as 
interiors. 

In the second place, the basis for the existence of the social, as 
indicated above, was primarily the process of interstimulation as 
such. Clearly, there are group processes, some very elaborate, 
among other organisms. 

This concept of social phenomena as the interaction of organ- 
isms which respond to each other, or all behavior which influences 
or is influenced by the behavior of other organisms, means an 
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analysis as well as a synthesis. All the distinctions between organ- 
isms which have been pointed out, as well as others not indicated, 
are not to be done away with or ignored. Scientific procedure has 
tended to break up our concepts into smaller and more minute 
categories, has tended toward a more and more detailed analysis. 

It appears, then, that if sociology and social psychology are to 
be limited to the so-called “conscious” or self-conscious behavior 
of human beings, their scope of study is incomplete and arbitrarily 
restricted. This type of activity is important and should be studied 
carefully, however. Further, if these disciplines limit their scope 
to human interaction alone, they rob themselves oi comparative 
study. On the other hand, if social interaction and the study of it 
is extended to include the interstimulation or influences between 
organisms which respond to each other, then sociology and social 
psychology would study collective behavior, group activity, and 
the responses of organisms to collective behavior and social situa- 
tions wherever found. Comparative sociology with comparative 
social psychology would thus present much valuable material. This 
field is now developed so little that it cannot be said to exist in any 
well-organized form. 
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TOLSTOY’S THEORY OF SOCIAL REFORM. Ii 


MILIVOY S. STANOYEVICH 
Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


Tolstoy’s teaching of property has many elements of chimerical schemes, some- 
times confounded with medieval communism and Christian primitive utopias. The 
labor question is solved by the destruction of private ownership and by the distribu- 
tion of land to the people who work manually. This doctrine, however, constitutes 
no valid ground for criticism of the historic right of private property in land. Most 
of his great expectations would not be realized. The problems of education, mar- 
riage, art, literature, sociology, and science in general are much deeper and more 
complex than he presumed. He approached them largely from the emotional and 
humanitarian standpoint. Tolstoy excels in the histrionics of reforms, and he 
achieves the most useful results when his exertions are fused by high moral purposes 
His reformatory writings are in the last analysis vague, passionate, and erratic, yet 
ever sincere and uplifting. No doubt he failed in certain of his sociological theories, 
but he was operative in awakening the public conscience to the educational needs of 
the masses, and in erecting new ethical and moral standards for nineteenth-century 


society. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPERTY 


I 

When two Greek lawgivers, Lycurgus and Solon, imposed their 
laws upon the Greek nation they both had the same purpose—to 
establish the equal right of all men to the use of land and other 
properties. Plutarch, speaking of Lycurgus, observes that at that 
time “some were so poor that they had no inch of land, and others, 
of whom there were but few, so wealthy that they possessed all.” 
Lycurgus persuaded the citizens to restore the land to common use, 
and they did so. Solon had no other end in giving laws to the Athe- 
nians but to set up justice among all his fellow-citizens. He says 
that the ambition of the rich knows no bounds, that they respect 
neither sacred property nor public treasure, plundering all in defi- 
ance of the holy laws of justice. ‘I had commanded the wealthiest 
and most powerful to refrain from harming the weak.” says he fur- 
ther, “I had protected great and humble with a double buckler, 
equally strong both sides, without giving more to one than to the 
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other. My advice has been disdained. Today they are punished for 
it.”” 

Taken as a whole this doctrine of Lycurgus and Solon is not in 
accordance with Tolstoy’s teaching on laws and property. But nev- 
ertheless it shows clearly that law and property are two indivisible 
civil institutions which cannot exist separately.’ Tolstoy is in oppo- 
sition to both of them, especially against the commandment not to 
resist evil by force. 

Under the term “property” here must be understood private or 
individual property. The notion of property, however, is not clear 
either in ancient or modern writers. In the course of human evolu- 
tion property has many times changed its form and its substance, 
its meaning and its scope. In the societies that preceded ours, prop- 
erty embodied itself in a form of oppression which has been defi- 
nitely abolished once for all. As is known, slavery was one of the 
forms of private property.* In Greece and Rome there were public 
slaves, i.e., slaves of the city, and slaves of the state; but most of 
the slaves were simply a part of the patrimony of the citizens. Mas- 
ters had the right to use them for cultivation of land, or to give 
them away as presents, or to sell them, or to leave them to their 
heirs. They had the legal right of imprisoning and fettering the 
slaves, or separating them from their wives, or forbidding them to 
marry. The slaves were part of the master’s private ownership, and 
he disposed of them as he pleased. In the Roman laws, and also in 
the laws of Athens, we find that a father could sell his son. This 
was because the father might dispose of all the property of the fam- 
ily, and the son might be looked upon as property, since his labor 

* See these quotations on Solon and Lycurgus in Property, by Ch. Letourneau, 
chap. xiv, sec. v, 6. 

* That property was created by law is proved by Montesquieu and Bentham. In 
The Spirit of Laws, Montesquieu argues that civil law is Palladium of property, and 
as the people acquired by political laws liberty, so they acquired by the civil law 
property. (The Spirit of Laws, Book XXVI, chap. xv). In the Principles of the Civil 
Code, by J. Bentham, we find the same idea expressed in these words: “Property is 
entirely the creature of law. ... . Property and law are born and must die together. 
Before the laws, there was no property; take away the laws, all property ceases” 
(Principles of the Civil Code, Part I, chap. viii). 


* Cf. Ch. Letourneau, Property, chaps. xiv and xv. See also Aristotle’s Politics, 
Book I, chap. viii. 
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TOLSTOY’S THEORY OF SOCIAL REFORM. II 


MILIVOY S. STANOYEVICH 
Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


Tolstoy’s teaching of property has many elements of chimerical schemes, some- 
times confounded with medieval communism and Christian primitive utopias. The 
labor question is solved by the destruction of private ownership and by the distribu- 
tion of land to the people who work manually. This doctrine, however, constitutes 
no valid ground for criticism of the historic right of private property in land. Most 
of his great expectations would not be realized. The problems of education, mar- 
riage, art, literature, sociology, and science in general are much deeper and more 
complex than he presumed. He approached them largely from the emotional and 
humanitarian standpoint. Tolstoy excels in the histrionics of reforms, and he 
achieves the most useful results when his exertions are fused by high moral purposes. 
His reformatory writings are in the last analysis vague, passionate, and erratic, yet 
ever sincere and uplifting. No doubt he failed in certain of his sociological theories, 
but he was operative in awakening the public conscience to the educational needs of 
the masses, and in erecting new ethical and moral standards for nineteenth-century 


society. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPERTY 


I 

When two Greek lawgivers, Lycurgus and Solon, imposed their 
laws upon the Greek nation they both had the same purpose—to 
establish the equal right of all men to the use of land and other 
properties. Plutarch, speaking of Lycurgus, observes that at that 
time “some were so poor that they had no inch of land, and others, 
of whom there were but few, so wealthy that they possessed all.” 
Lycurgus persuaded the citizens to restore the land to common use, 
and they did so. Solon had no other end in giving laws to the Athe- 
nians but to set up justice among all his fellow-citizens. He says 
that the ambition of the rich knows no bounds, that they respect 
neither sacred property nor public treasure, plundering all in defi- 
ance of the holy laws of justice. “I had commanded the wealthiest 
and most powerful to refrain from harming the weak.” says he fur- 
ther, “I had protected great and humble with a double buckler, 
equally strong both sides, without giving more to one than to the 
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other. My advice has been disdained. Today they are punished for 

Taken as a whole this doctrine of Lycurgus and Solon is not in 
accordance with Tolstoy’s teaching on laws and property. But nev- 
ertheless it shows clearly that law and property are two indivisible 
civil institutions which cannot exist separately.* Tolstoy is in oppo- 
sition to both of them, especially against the commandment not to 
resist evil by force. 

Under the term “property” here must be understood private or 
individual property. The notion of property, however, is not clear 
either in ancient or modern writers. In the course of human evolu- 
tion property has many times changed its form and its substance, 
its meaning and its scope. In the societies that preceded ours, prop- 
erty embodied itself in a form of oppression which has been defi- 
nitely abolished once for all. As is known, slavery was one of the 
forms of private property.* In Greece and Rome there were public 
slaves, i.e., slaves of the city, and slaves of the state; but most of 
the slaves were simply a part of the patrimony of the citizens. Mas- 
ters had the right to use them for cultivation of land, or to give 
them away as presents, or to sell them, or to leave them to their 
heirs. They had the legal right of imprisoning and fettering the 
slaves, or separating them from their wives, or forbidding them to 
marry. The slaves were part of the master’s private ownership, and 
he disposed of them as he pleased. In the Roman laws, and also in 
the laws of Athens, we find that a father could sell his son. This 
was because the father might dispose of all the property of the fam- 
ily, and the son might be looked upon as property, since his labor 

*See these quotations on Solon and Lycurgus in Property, by Ch. Letourneau, 
chap. xiv, sec. v, 6. 

* That property was created by law is proved by Montesquieu and Bentham. In 
The Spirit of Laws, Montesquieu argues that civil law is Palladium of property, and 
as the people acquired by political laws liberty, so they acquired by the civil law 
property. (The Spirit of Laws, Book XXVI, chap. xv). In the Principles of the Civil 
Code, by J. Bentham, we find the same idea expressed in these words: “Property is 
entirely the creature of law. ... . Property and law are born and must die together. 
Before the laws, there was no property; take away the laws, all property ceases” 
(Principles of the Civil Code, Part I, chap. viii). 

* Cf. Ch. Letourneau, Property, chaps. xiv and xv. See also Aristotle’s Politics, 
Book I, chap. viii. 
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was a source of income.‘ The best Greek and Roman philosophers 
saw nothing unlawful in that. Their conceptions of the respective 
rights and duties of masters and slaves would not clash in the least 
with the ideas even now in equatorial Africa, and some other Euro- 
pean colonies elsewhere. 

Between these old institutions of slavery and modern capital- 
istic systems Tolstoy was not able to find any great differences. To 
him the institution of slavery existed even in his time, only in other 
form than it was in Greece, India, and Rome. And the reason why 
this slavery existed lies in the institution of private property. If it 
be true, Tolstoy suggests, that property has its origin only in labor, 
why so many combats, revolutions, and wars? Why so many lux- 
uries, robberies, and debaucheries? Are these vices not originated 
in personal or private property? Is it true that property and money 
represent labor? By no means, answers our philosopher. Property 
may be represented by money, and vice versa, but money has in 
our time completely lost that desirable significance as a representa- 
tive of labor; such a significance it has only exceptionally, for as a 
general rule it has become a right or a possibility for exploiting the 
labor of others. Money is a new form of slavery, which differs from 
the old only in being impersonal and in freeing people from the hu- 
man relations of the slave.° 

In an article, “To the Working People,” written in 1902, three 
years before the Russian Revolution, Tolstoy attempted to open 
the eyes of the people, stating that they were deprived of the land 
which they formerly possessed and were forced to come to the cities 
as wage-workers or, practically, as slaves. The working people in 
manufacturing cities are in complete slavish dependence on their 
masters. These slaves may be liberated from the chains in which 
they are fettered in no way except by the abolition of private and 
capitalistic property, that is, giving the land to the people who 
work, and not to the people who live by the unearned increment. 
He adds that rural laborers have nothing to do with socialistic and 
communistic doctrinaires who propose the diminution of hours of 

*Cf. N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, English, by W. Small (1oth ed., 


1901), Book II, chap. viii, p. 120. 
* What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xxi, p. 163 
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work and raising of wages by strikes, unions, and childish proces- 
sions with flags on the first of May. They need not send into par- 
liaments the representatives who fight there “about words, with 
words, and for words,” as Lasalle once reproached the “bourgeois” 
representatives. The workingmen who leave the land and live by 
factory labor must find some other means to rid themselves of the 
slavery. They should ask and demand of their masters and rulers 
the right to settle on the land, and to work there. In demanding 
this they will not be demanding something not their own, not be- 
longing to them, but the restitution of their most unquestionable 
and inalienable right, which is inherent in every living being, to 
live on the land and get their sustenance from it, without asking 
permission from anyone else to do so. To be sure, masters and rul- 
ers will not give the people the land which they demand. Govern- 
ments are in power to prevent this claim. But governments have 
no power without the police and army, and who are the constitu- 
ents of this army and police? People—workingmen. When these 
laborers refuse to serve the un-Christian and brutal commands of 
the governments, then the people can divide and take as much land 
as they need for cultivation and their living. 

Should it not be robbery to take the possessions of people who 
accumulated them for hundreds and thousands of years? Yes, but 
how did these upper classes accumulate their property and riches? 
Tolstoy replies on this question, together with his teacher Proud- 
hon: “They heaped up their properties by theft from other peo- 
ple.” La propriété c’est le vol, said Proudhon.® Sobstvennost v 
nashe vremya est koren vsego zla (“Property in our time is the root 
of all evil”), continues his disciple, by the same axiomatic language 
outdistancing the master." 

Is this statement categorical? From the standpoint of Proud- 
hon and Tolstoy it is, but from the point of view of economists this 
doctrine is at fault. The Russian iconoclast, Tolstoy, like the 

“Cf. Qu’est ce que la Propriété (1840), English translation by B. Tucker (1876), 
First Memoir, chap. i. 


"Tak Chto Zhe Nam Delat? Sochineniya Grafa L. N. Tolstoga (I. N. Kush- 
herev’s ed., 1911), Vol, XVII, chap. xxxix, p. 289. 
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American advocate of single tax, George, maintains that the land 
question may be solved simply by restoration of the land to the 
people who work on it. This is the best, the easiest, and quickest 
way to make private property common and equitable, but what do 
history and economics say of this qguaestio vexata? 


II 

It is not needful here to go with historians and jurists far be- 
yond the Greek and Roman lawyers in this inquiry. Let us begin 
the discussion with Plato and Aristotle. We know already that 
Plato, in his Republic, is a communist. He permits no citizen 
to have any property of his own beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary. The land is divided into equal parts among all the citizens, in 
order that all may be interested in the defense of the country.’ 
This communism of Plato was vigorously combated by Aristotle in 
a brief passage of the Politics, which contains many of the best ar- 
guments since used on that side of the controversy. However, 
Aristotle was not an exclusive individualist. He wants, in a state, 
private property and common use. In Plato’s judgment, the state 
should be governed in the reverse way, common property and pri- 
vate use. In Greek history we find a constant struggle about these 
questions of inequality among people and private dominion of land. 
But the ideas of communism and social possessions among ancient 
nations are prevalent. The learned historian, Theodore Mommsen, 
in his Rémische Geschichte, stated that in the earliest times the 
arable land was cultivated in common, and it was not till later that 
land came to be distributed among the burgesses as their own prop- 
erty..° Mommsen’s thesis is based on the quotations of Cicero,” 

* Plato’s view on property is expressed in the Republic, Books III, IV, V, and 
VIII; then in the Laws, Book III, where he speaks of distribution of land and 
equalizing of property. In the same work, farther on, he says that property does not 
belong to the individual but to the whole family, and property and family alike be- 
long to the state, Laws, Book XI. 

*“T do not think,” says Aristotle, “that property ought to be common” (Poli- 
tics, Book VII, chap. x). On the other hand he argues that there are two things 
which principally inspire mankind with care and affection, namely, the sense of what 
is one’s own, and exclusive possession (Politics, Book II, chap. iv). 

“Tn altester Zeit das Ackerland gemeinschaftlich, wahrscheinlich nach den ein- 
zelnen Geschlechtsgenossenschaften bestellt und erst der Ertrag unter die einzelnen 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Plutarch. In later time it is sup- 
ported by the historian, P. Viollet,"* the economist, E. de Laveley,”* 
the sociologists, Ch. Letourneau,’* Sir Henry Maine,** and almost 
all socialist writers.*° 

During the Middle Ages the idea of common ownership was 
theoretically maintained by Church Fathers and their followers, 
on the basis of Christ’s teaching which perpetually sympathized 
with the poor. The Fathers regarded community of goods as the 
ideal order of society, private property as a necessary evil, trade as 
an occupation hardly compatible with the character of a devout 
Christian, and the receipt of interest for the use of money as alto- 
gether sinful. They said that individual property is contrary to the 
divine law, therefore omnia debent esse communia. These prin- 
ciples could never be applied with logical severity. Ecclesiastics 
theoretically preached equality of men, and in practice they were 
the wealthiest class among other classes. Roderigo Borgia, later 
Pope Alexander VI, was one of the richest men of his time.** The 
luxury, immortality, and privileged wealth of clergy caused the 
Reformation, but the Reformation could not restrain the clergy 


from acquiring immense private and profane possessions. Com- 
munism of the Middle Ages did not win then, and cannot win now, 
of its own strength. The deep-seated instincts of mankind are far 
too strong for its fantastic forces. 


dem Geschlecht angehérigen Hauser vertheilt ward .... erst spater das Land unter 
die Biirger zu Sondereigenthum aufgetheilt ward.” (Rédmische Geschichte, 8. Aufl. 
[1888], Bd. I, Kap. xiii, pp. 182-83. 

“Tum (zur Zeit des Romulus) erat res in pecore et locorum possessionibus, ex 
quo pecuniosi et locupletes vocabantur.—( Numa) primum agros, quos bello Romulus 
ceperat, divisit viritim civibus. (Jbid., cited from De Republica, ii, 9, 14.) 

” Du Caractére Collectif des Premiéres Propriétés Immobiliéres, 1873. 

* De la Propriété et de ses Formes Primitives, 1874 (English trans., 1878). 

* L’Evolution de la Propriété, 1889 (English trans., 1896). 

* Ancient Law (10th ed., London, 1906), chap. viii. 

* Especially P. Lafargue, The Evolution of Property (sth ed., London, 1908). 

* Of this Pope, Professor P. Villari says: “One of his strongest passions was an 
insatiable greed for gold . . . . he accumulated the immense fortune that served to 
raise him to the papacy.” . . . . See Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suvi tempi, 
1859. English, by L. Villari (London, 1918), Book I, chap. ix, p. 152. 
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In the philosophy of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries the institution of private property was justified by 
many jurisconsults, reformers, and philosophers who based their 
teaching on human nature. Among these are significant theories of 
Grotius, Locke, Hobbes, Thiers,** and Fustel de Coulanges.*® In 
opposition to these writers we find, throughout the French Revolu- 
tion and later, writers who assailed private property as pernicious. 
Rousseau expressed himself with all his fervid eloquence upon this 
theme, and he found a large public to sympathize with his declama- 
tions. Rousseau was the inspirer of those revolutionary writers, in- 
ferior in genius but equally daring, who helped to diffuse his doc- 
trines. Mirabeau and Robespierre were also Rousseau’s adherents. 
Even the socialists, though they have dropped some of his first 
principles and have adopted some of the conclusions of modern sci- 
ence, have inherited no small portion of his spirit.”° 

In America we find many of Rousseau’s followers who were in- 
spired by philosophers of the French Revolution. Among these fol- 
lowers are Henry George, * and in Russia, Tolstoy. The difference 
between these two reformers is that George would put the rent of 
real property in the hands of the government for better and more 
righteous taxation than is now the case. Tolstoy, meanwhile, is 
against all taxation, because it can only be collected by force, and 
all force is forbidden by Christ. George is for nationalization of 
the land, Tolstoy for full communalization, against all government 
and all state ownership. 

Tolstoy is, indubitably, influenced by Rousseau, Proudhon, 
and anarcho-communistic writers of the nineteenth century. His 
teaching of property has many elements of chimerical schemes, 
sometimes confounded with medieval communism and Christian 


* A. Thiers, The Rights of Property (London, 1848). 

*N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, The Origin of Property in Land (2d ed., London, 
1892). 

See A. Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme et la Révolution Francaise (Paris, 1899). 
Also Dr. J. B. Peixotto, The French Revolution and Modern French Socialism (New 
York, 1901), chap. i, sec. 4; iii, 3; vi, 2. 

™ See H. George, Progress and Poverty (The Complete Works, Vol. I, Books 7-8 
[New York, ro11]). 
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primitive utopias, sometimes with anarchistic principles which re- 
ject both private and civil property. The labor question is solved 
by Tolstoy simply in the destruction of private ownership and in 
the distribution of land to the people who work manually. Mental 
labor and intellectual production are ignored and disdained. In 
many books printed during Tolstoy’s life we find “no rights re- 
served.” Literary property, accordingly, is the common property 
of mankind. Ideas and facts are free to all men. There are no pat- 
ents and copyrights of mental exertions cum privilegio. The author 
of a work has no right of property in the book he has made; he took 
the common stock and worked it over, and one man has just as 
good a right to it as another. If the author is allowed to be the 
owner of his works, the public are deprived of their rights. The im- 
material property in writing is in the same degree a robbery as is 
the material. 

Finally, literary labor does not belong to this question. Accord- 
ing to Tolstoy’s interpretation, inventions, arts, literature, and sci- 
ence are privileged only to the higher classes. The class of people 
exclusively occupied with physical labor nowhere read books, 
neither have the masses learned from books to plow, to make 
kvas, to weave, to make shoes, to build huts, to sing songs, or even 
to pray. 

To this criticism of literature, science and private property 
were cogent objections. Tolstoy was called a utopian, a sophist, an 
inconsistent author who speaks one thing and does something else. 
Some called him charlatan, destroyer of sacred institutions, and a 
man who did not know what he was preaching. These epithets re- 
mind one of those which Jean Bodin gave to Machiavelli, calling 
him a “butt of invective,” and “wretched man,” or of those names 
which Voltaire gave Rousseau, honoring him as a “Punchinello of 
letters,” the “fanfaron of ink,” and other choice epithets. Hus and 
Luther, in the eyes of their contemporaries, were “heretics,” while 
the great educator Komensky (Comenius) was often called “vi- 
sionary” and “fanatic.” 

This criticism might be valuable and apropos to a certain sort 
of newspaper, but not to serious investigators and critics. Throw- 
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ing this kind of adjective at an author does not mean that he is 
really wrong. Indeed, Tolstoy’s doctrine of abolishing individual 
ownership constitutes no valid ground for criticism of the historic 
right of private property in land. Most of his great expectations 
would not be realized. The problems of wealth distribution, land, 
and money are much deeper and more complex than he presumed. 
They cannot be explained solely by a theory, nor solved by refusing 
to serve in military and state obligations. They are the inheri- 
tance of the present generation from a long past, the resultant of 
complex forces, material and spiritual, political, economic, moral, 
and social. They can only be unraveled by a most minute and care- 
ful study of historical records, interpreted by the aid of the best 
results of the thought of economists, sociologists, and politicians. 
And yet, in many ways, Tolstoy aided the solution of these prob- 
lems. He helped to accelerate it by the example he set of earnest- 
ness, altruism, and intense devotion to ideals which he made the 
creed of future society. 


SUMMARY OF TOLSTOY’S SOCIAL WORK 


There is a curious notion of Tolstoy, still widely prevalent, 
that this man of letters abandoned his proper work in the literary 
domain and embarked rashly in social science, for which he had 
neither natural aptitude nor the requisite training and knowledge. 
In order to show how ill founded such a notion is, it may be well 
to remember that our reformer began his investigation into agri- 
culture in his youthful days. He spent a great deal of his laborious 
life in studying different systems of reform in the field of agronomy 
and education, and then he lived almost all his life in a village, Yas- 
naya Polyana, where he had opportunity to make detailed observa- 
tion of nature and the works of men. Living among the working 
people he acquired wonderful experience, which abundantly aided 
him to get close knowledge of concrete facts. With this first-hand 
knowledge of work and these facts he was able to hold his own and 
to fight successfully some fallacies of social and political economy. 

In treating the social doctrine of Tolstoy it has been convenient 
to regard him as the opponent of current scientific thought. This is 
because of the destructiveness inextricably interwoven in the fabric 
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of nearly all his books and essays touching the social problem. The 
form imposed upon his thinking has often proved a stumbling-block 
to the full comprehension and acceptance of his teaching. But this 
is only part of the larger character of superficial disorder which 
prevails in most of his writings, and which nothing, except a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the free laws which govern “the literature 
of power,” is able to unravel. In order to comprehend the method 
of a thinker we must understand his purpose. 

Tolstoy’s theory of social reform has seldom gained full recog- 
nition because it is nowhere presented in a systematic form which 
is commonly adopted by teachers who address the intellect. He 
never addressed the intellect alone. In his writing there always 
lurks a double appeal: he seeks to touch the heart as well as to con- 
vince the understanding. The system which underlies this process 
is thus one of literary rather than of logical order, and the blending 
of passion with argument, which it involves, is apt to cause confu- 
sion and rouse distrust in those who like to have their reasoning in 
strict logical form. Moreover, this literary mode of exposition, 
though it was proper for Tolstoy, often beguiled him into the errors 
of discursiveness and futile detail. 


I 


In no one of Tolstoy’s books do we find a fuller, clearer, and 
more consistent statement of his basic social principles than in his 
Kingdom of God Is within You; What Shall We Do Then; The 
Slavery of Our Time; What Is Art, and The End of the Age. We 
are already familiar with these works. He treats in them law, 
money, property, labor problems, education, science, and art. 
Some of these subjects we also discussed in former chapters. It re- 
mains to see what Tolstoy thinks of science, art, and education. 

Many critics say that this reformer never had a good word for 
science and art; that he insisted upon considering scientists and 
artists as if they were concerned solely with abstract questions, 
having no practical bearing upon the lives of men. When these 
critics speak of Tolstoy as a man who denies art and science, espe- 
cially social science, they judge him only upon his work, What Is 
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Art.” They ignore one of the most notable of his books, What 
Shall We Do Then, in which he laid down with admirable succinct- 
ness the principles of science and art. In this book he contends 
only against “the eunuchs of science” and “the corsairs of art,” not 
against science nor against art. He combats those intellectual 
castes which, having destroyed the old ruling casts of the church, 
the state, and the army, have installed themselves in their place, 
without being able or willing to perform any service of use to hu- 
manity. Tolstoy protests against them because they lay claim to a 
blind admiration and service, proclaiming as dogmas impudent 
faith in science for the sake of science, and in art for the sake of 
art. His adversaries say that he denies science and art. 

But this is not true [Tolstoy defends himself], I am not only far from de- 
nying science; that is, the rational human activity, and art—the expression of 
this rational activity, but in the name of this rational activity and its expres- 
sions, I seek to drive the thieves from the temple. Science and art are as indis- 
pensable for men as food, water, and raiment, and even more necessary than 
these. The true science is that of true welfare of all human beings. The true 
art is the expression of the knowledge of the true welfare of all men, not only 
of privileged rich.?® 

Which of us now could say that Tolstoy denies science and 
art? And which of us would not indorse his generous words? And 
who can fail to see that Tolstoy’s conception is fundamentally 
fruitful and vital, in spite of its “utopianism”? It is a crude fact 
that our science and art, as a whole, are only the expression of a 
caste, which is itself subdivided not merely by nationality, but 
in each country also into narrow and hostile clans. There is not a 
single artist in Europe who realizes in his own personality the union 
of parties or races. The most universal mind of our time was that 
of Tolstoy himself. In him men of all nations and of all classes 
have attained fraternity. This ideal of brotherhood and union 
among men is by no means the limit of human activity. His insati- 
able mind conceives an unknown ideal, above and beyond that of 
love. Science will perhaps one day offer as the basis of art a much 
higher ideal, and art will realize it. Its mission, then, will be in the 


*In Tolstoy’s Complete Works, Vol. XXII (Wiener’s ed., 1904). 
* What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed. Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xxxvi, pp. 272 !. 
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future the realization of the brotherly union of all men, and all dif- 
ferent generations of men. 

Combating class science and class art, Tolstoy also refuses the 
theories and practice of class education, in favor of mass educa- 
tion. Like Stirner, he finds that all modern education has only one 
goal, to train “a useful tool,” to make “a useful member of state,” 
and not to develop an individual.** Tolstoy says that the ruling 
class have perverted education in adapting it to the narrow class 
standpoint, either by making it religious in a sectarian sense or by 
using the schools for governmental purposes. 

Tolstoy, like John Dewey, is opposed not only to religious in- 
struction in the public schools but to all artificial education what- 
ever in the ordinary sense of the term. It is needless to note that he 
believes both in religious and moral instruction; but he will never 
trust governments or the ruling classes to say what this instruction 
shall be. His strictures are directed mainly against governmental 
religious education.** While traveling in Germany he was disgust- 
ed by the methods of German educators. The teaching seemed to 
him hopelessly antiquated, formal, and uninspiring to children. “It 
was really dreadful,” he said. “They taught the children long pray- 
ers for the king; everything had to be learned by heart, with whip- 
pings in store for those who did not memorize correctly. They were 
frightened and mentally and morally distorted children.”** Edu- 
cation in other European countries, notably in Russia, was very 
similar to German education. Tolstoy points out that everywhere 
education is too scholastic and represents a semi-animal condition. 
It does not develop but crushes all the higher faculties of juveniles. 
It rather develops hypocrisy, aimless lying, and dulness, instead of 
veracity, frankness, and originality. Therefore he desires that edu- 
cation be changed from the very bottom. The school must not be 
considered as a disciplined company of soldiers; it must be free. 

“ For a comparison between Stirner’s and Tolstoy’s doctrine of state and gov- 


ernment, see Milosch Stanoyevitch, Tolstoi comme Sociologue (Genéve, 19:2), chap. 
i, pp. 12 £. 

* Cf. W. E. Walling, The Larger Aspects of Socialism (New York, 1913), chap. 
xii, pp. 298 f. 

* Quoted by A. C. Turberville, Leo Tolstoy (London, 1908), chap. vi, p. 107. 
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Punishment in school ought to be abolished, because it has no tend- 
ency to correct the boy, but makes him worse than he has been, and 
at the same time stirs up the evil passions and latent meanness of 
the rest of the school. The study of grammar and history is useless 
and senseless. The study of geography in schools is also a mistake. 
Tolstoy condemns the prevailing education of the day as moral 
despotism, as the determination of one individual to make another 
individual exactly like himself, and this he declares to be an un- 
justifiable invasion of the rights of the individual. 

After fifteen years of his experiments in school-teaching Tol- 
stoy sums up his deductions in an essay “On Popular Education.” 
He asserts here that the sole basis of education is freedom—the 
freedom of the people to organize their own schools, and of the 
pupil to make up his own mind as to what he will learn and how he 
will learn it. And experience alone can point out the best method 
by indicating the most natural rapport between teacher and schol- 
ars. In each case the actual degree of liberty will depend upon the 
master’s talent and sympathy, but he insists upon the general prin- 
ciple that the less the restraint the better the school.” 


II 
When we compare Tolstoy with other social reformers of his 
time we find that he has many principles in common with William 
Morris, and especially John Ruskin. Take, for instance, Ruskin’s 


radical criticism of current education: 

A man is not educated, in any sense whatsoever, because he can read Latin 
or write English, or can behave himself in a drawing-room; but he is only edu- 
cated if he is happy, busy, beneficent, and effective in the world. Millions of 
peasants are, therefore, at this moment better educated than most of those who 
call themselves gentlemen; and the means taken to “educate” the lower classes 
in any sense may very often be productive of a precisely opposite result.?° 


* English, by L. Wiener, in Tolstoy’s Complete Works Vol. XII (1904). 

* For Tolstoy’s chief pedagogical articles and essays translated into English, see 
Leo Wiener, The Complete Works of Count Tolstoy (Boston, 1904-5), IV, 3, passim; 
XII, 249-323; XXIII, 359 f. 

* Stones of Venice, III, Appendix VII (E. T. Cook’s ed., The Works of John 
Ruskin (London, 1904], p. 263). 
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Who of us would not take it as a passage of Tolstoy’s criticism 
of education? Ruskin’s and Tolstoy’s teaching in education ap- 
proximate each other. They contain two spinal thoughts: the right- 
ful dominance of moral ideas in directing the formation of char- 
acter, and the need of an accurate first-hand and vital study of the 
facts of nature and of human life. In the teaching of social and 
economic phenomena they also have certain common traits. Both 
of them regard political economy as a science of “getting rich,” 
and as such they deny it. With the socialist, Morris, they have 
common characteristics: all three reformers reject commercial 
competition and profit-seeking as destructive of good work and of 
the sense of brotherhood. All three insist upon the need and duty 
of manual labor for all people, and a repudiation of the sophistry 
by which the intellectual and cultured classes seek to evade this 
natural law. They agree also in denunciation of the machine-made 
town, and a leaning toward the simplest form of rural life. 

In the work of criticism and reconstruction between these three 
social reformers there are several points of agreement. And yet the 
widest temperamental differences of attitude toward work and life 
separate three distinguished thinkers. If we take the News from 
Nowhere, as one of the fullest and most concrete expressions of 
Morris’ social teaching, we find it resolved into a single anarchistic 
precept, “Do as you like.” The ideal of Morris’ society is that in 
which everyone does what he likes, and likes what he does. All 
pain and irksomeness are brushed away from labor. Duty, either 
toward one’s self, one’s neighbors, or society, is never a necessary 
motive. The artist is a man who likes what he does. His work is 
placed on the footing of an art and this work is done for its own 
sake, for the sake of the pleasure of doing it. Morris, then, is an 
aesthetic reformer, if we may call him so for want of a better name. 
He is an aesthetic reformer because he urges the solution of the 
social problem through the intimate connection between art and 
life, between beauty and virtue, between joy and vitality. He ap- 
proaches his reform not along the pathway of economics, nor 
through the channel of ethics, but through the portico of art. To 
him art is not for art’s sake nor for the sake of ethics. To him art 
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is for life’s sake. His ethic is aestheticism, a fervent creed for the 
betterment of the people. 

Ruskin, on the other hand, is a different type of social reform- 
er. He is more definitely moral and more practical. He perceives 
that much work is not inherently and immediately desirable; that 
most of the finest art is based upon toil, the monotony of prepara- 
tion. To him neither a sense of duty nor social compulsion can be 
utterly dispensed with as motives to labor, and the sense of moral 
obligation is not antagonistic to individual and social good; but this 
duty and this toil are important factors in the building up of char- 
acter in man and nation. Ruskin goes far with Morris, insisting 
that as much work as possible should be made good and interest- 
ing, and that all should share such work. But he neither sees the 
feasibility nor admits the desirability of abolishing from work 
those qualities of self-sacrifice which imply the subordination of 
the present interests of a narrow self to the longer interests of the 
larger social self. 

Classifying Ruskin among the other social reformers we could 
call him an intellectual reformer. This type of reformer excels in 
constructive work, and without his co-operation no social move- 
ment of any permanent value is possible. The golden word of an 
intellectual reformer is Justice, as Beauty is the golden word of an 
aesthetic reformer. In John Ruskin we find as good a modern 
example of this second type of social reformer as it is possible to 
have. 

Tolstoy, of course, does not resemble either of these two proto- 
types of social philosophers and reformers. His opinion is that art 
ought not to be a thing apart, a specialty to be practiced by a few, 
but an essential factor in the life of all, according to their several 
capacities and the requirements of the work in which they are en- 
gaged. He is convinced that the distinction between fine arts and 
industrial arts, as well as arts of education, is only a matter of de- 
gree. When we read Tolstoy’s political and social essays we infer 
that he approaches the social problem largely from the emotional 
standpoint. He is moved by “the sense of tears in mortal things.” 
His sympathies are roused by the pain and misery he beholds 
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around him. For this reason I classify him as a humanitarian re- 
former, viz., the reformer who approaches his reform along the 
pathway of ethics. His golden word is Fraternity. The Russian 
philosopher may serve as the best illustration of this type of re- 
former. 

As a humanitarian reformer who differs from Morris and Rus- 
kin, Tolstoy sometimes excels in the histrionics of reform, and he 
achieves the most useful results when his exertions are fused by 
high moral purposes. Constructively his social and reformatory 
plans are in the last analysis vague, passionate, and erratic, yet 
ever sincere and uplifting. In truth, his excess of zeal and loftiness 
is responsible for much of his impracticality. But although he 
failed in certain theories, he was none the less operative in awaken- 
ing public conscience to the educational needs of the masses and in 
erecting ethical and moral standards. His greatest strength lies not 
in constructive power, but in stirring the apathetic hearts of Rus- 
sian labor-class society. 

III 


Summarizing Tolstoy’s doctrine in a few sentences we may say 
that his conceptions, social and philosophic, can be summed up as 
follows: In the teaching of law he negates it for the interest of hu- 
manity. He believes that law under our circumstances is repugnant 
to love in a higher degree than its non-existence.*° The same thing 
is true of his condemnation of private ownership. Tolstoy’s teach- 
ing on property is characterized as indoministic, i.e., he negates the 
land, money, and goods, for our future, because they are under our 
circumstances repugnant to fraternity and love in a higher degree 
than their non-existence. Like Godwin, Stirner, Proudhon, Baku- 
nin, and Kropotkin, Tolstoy also denies the state because this insti- 
tution offends against love, particularly against the commandment 
not to resist evil by force. The state is the rule of the bad, raised to 
the highest pitch, and government in the state is an association of 
men who do violence to the rest, he said. Governments are respon- 
sible for all war, and war is only a contest of two or more govern- 
ments for the rule over their subjects. In accordance with Fenelon 


” Cf. Dr. Eltzbacher, Anarchism (English trans., 1908), chap. x, sec. 3. 
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and Chel¢icky, Tolstoy condemned war as the source of brutality, 
horror, murder, and all kinds of calamities.** Tolstoy insisted that 
wars are conducted by military and capitalistic wealthy classes, 
which only receive the profit of such anti-Christian and criminal 
acts. With a prophetic credence and self-conviction Tolstoy con- 
demned the rich as a crime, and the poor, he said, is blessed! Far. 
ther on, he affirmed that the luxury of the wealthy classes is cause 
of the poverty of the masses. Like Rousseau he brings the charge 
against ecclesiastical and social institutions which keep men in 
chains and never free them. He sees these chains in religious dog- 
ma and theological systems, in class distinctions, in wage systems, 
false science, and bad art—in one word, everywhere in the world 
where “civilization” rules. 

One may put a question: Are the people living without our 
civilization happier than we are? Are the people who do not know 
our wage system, written laws, private property, and money, in 
some better social conditions than the civilized nations which pos- 
sess these institutions? It is difficult to get an answer from Tolstoy 
upon these desiderata. As a practical scheme of social reform, Tol- 
stoy’s theory is almost hopeless. It is based upon what ought to be 
rather than upon what is possible. Tolstoy might have learned a 
valuable lesson in the impossibility of such a theory from his own 
life. We know that he renounced the ownership of his land, that he 
dressed and worked as a peasant, but he was not able to live a celi- 
bate life, nor could he leave his family nor our other civilized insti- 
tutions. To be compatible with his doctrine the ideal would have 
been to “leave all and follow the Master,” that is, what “ought to 
be.” But instead he effected a compromise, that is, “he decided in 
favor of what is possible,” and not of what “‘ought to be.” 

When we look through the history of social reform we find 

™ The French author of the Télémaque, F. Fénelon, of the seventeenth century, 
spoke on “The Republic of Salente,” in which he presents us the picture of a people, 
who, with no industry but agriculture, were able to attain the highest degree of per- 
fection and happiness. Population is to that people the source of all wealth, and wat 
the source of all misery. Similar views have been expressed by the Czech writer 0! 
the fifteenth century, Peter Cheléicky, who also in his Net of Faith denied wat 


social privileges, distinctions, and all other worldly institutions. Cf. F. Liitzow, 4 
History of Bohemian Literature (1899), chap. iv, pp. 153 f. 
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many visionaries and utopians, who fadded, as Tolstoy, on beauti- 
ful and fine theories. Plato in his Republic dreamed of a golden 
age, when philosophers would be kings; property, goods, wives, and 
children would be in common; and life would be blessedness. The 
medieval ecclesiastics speculated on a universal theocracy. Thomas 
More cogitated on a social system in which the labor day was to 
consist of only six hours, and the rest of his time a citizen had to use 
for the enjoyments of study and conversation, to cultivate his taste, 
and make pleasure of fine art. Campanella, in the City of the Sun, 
meditated on the same kind of eugenics (in old fashion), where he 
established the rule of the minister of love affairs to have a care of 
the most favorable time and circumstances for the improvement of 
the human race. His shepherd or sovereign pontiff is like an ab- 
solute despot, as Hobbes proposed in Leviathan. 

The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed the birth of 
the boldest, the most radical, and the most brilliant utopias: Saint- 
Simonism, Fourierism, Proudhonism, and the atheistic theocracy 
of August Comte. All these theories are unrealizable dreams, chi- 
meras, and utopias. Nevertheless, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the progress and perfecting of social institutions are not sudden 
creations, issuing full-fledged from a human brain and governed by 
a single idea, but the fruit of experience and time, of the thoughts 
and the efforts of a long series of generations. We cannot neglect 
the truth that the mentioned utopias, however they may be differ- 
ent in the style and contents of their works, are pathetically striv- 
ing after human perfectibility, or as Anatole France says: ‘“With- 
out the utopias of other times, men would still live in caves, miser- 
able and naked. It was utopians who traced the lines of the first 
city. Out of generous dreams come beneficial realities. Utopia is 
the principle of all progress, and the essay into a better future.” 
Centuries pass and will pass. In each of them we have new ex- 
amples of new utopias. In the nineteenth century one of these uto- 
pians is also the Russian populist and idealist, Leo Tolstoy. 

On this social reformer opinions among the critics are divided. 
Some regard him as an idealist, others as a rationalist, and the third 
compare him with other utopians as More, Saint Simon, Fourier, 
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and Proudhon, and regard him as a faddist. But whatever the 
critics of recent times may say of this “utopist” and his theory of 
social reform, one fact must remain undeniable. He was a man who 
first tried to apply the principles of Love, Labor, and Liberty, not 
only to himself but to his nation, to all humankind. In his social 
works there are high-sounding words, as occasion required, and ex- 
aggerated vehemence, but this fault is unavoidable in such men as 
Tolstoy. He felt intensely, and endeavored to excite passion and 
pity in an age indifferent to the sorrows and sufferings of the 
masses. In the course of his public career may be errors of judg- 
ment arising from his limited knowledge of human nature and the 
principles which govern conduct in average men, yet we cannot 
help admiring the sustained force of his stoical zeal, his masculine 
courage and candor, added to the charm of almost childlike simplic- 
ity and feminine sensitiveness, his persistent spirituality and inspi- 
ration throughout the various phases of his development as a man 
and a social reformer. 

If the outlook of Tolstoy was dark and the retrospect not reas- 
suring, as the dark shadows gathered round the death-bed of the 
aged warrior, one gleam of sunlight, at least, might brighten up the 
darkness without and within; namely, the consciousness of having 
done his duty, as far as he had understood it, and given utterance 
to the convictions of a bewildered soul, very much in the spirit of 
one of the characters in King Lear: 


The weight of this sad time we must obey; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 


THE CONCEPT “SOCIAL FORCES” IN AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION VII. THEORIES OF SOCIAL CAUSATION MORE OR LESS 
INCONSISTENT WITH THE “SOCIAL FORCES” CONCEPT 
AS DEVELOPED BY WARD AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 

Three classes of sociological systems having little or no place for the social 
forces concept-—There are three types of sociological theory which are either log- 
ically incompatible with the use of the social forces concept as developed by Ward 
and his followers, or do not find such a concept useful: (1) monistic theories, illus- 
trated in part by the work of Giddings, Cooley, and perhaps by Hayes’s attack upon 
the social forces concept; (2) theories which conceive the social process as so indef- 
initely variable that no universal categories of forces can be identified; and (3) the- 
ories emphasizing the immediate, concrete factors of particular situations so strongly 
that no place is left for the use of general categories of motives or social forces. 
Giddings’ sociological theory has been considerably modified by his latest writings, 
and he would perhaps now be placed in the second class rather than the first. Ell- 
wood appeared to be moving in the direction of the third class in his first publica- 
tion, but has changed in the direction of the social forces doctrine in more recent 
writings. Ross’s “theory of the worries” and passages from Dealey and Todd are 
notable as variants on the types of classifications and treatments previously noted. 
Bernard’s treatment of Bushee’s classification of social forces can be taken as an ex- 
hibit of the latest type of criticism. 


It is no more than would naturally be expected that in a mod- 
erately complete survey of the literature of sociological theory in 
the United States since the time of Ward and Spencer we should 
discover formulated theories of social causation which could not be 
entirely reconciled with the “social forces” concept as Ward and 
his successors in this regard have developed it, and that there 
should be some direct attack upon the concept and whatever doc- 
trine it is held to imply. In fact, we do find just such divergencies. 
These conflicting, antagonistic, and divergent doctrines can be 
classified roughly under three headings: (1) strongly monistic the- 
ories, inconsistent with the conception of a plurality of social forces 
because of this very fact of their monism; (2) theories which con- 
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ceive of the social process as so completely and indefinitely variable 
in its ongoing and in response to indefinitely variable environment- 
al conditions that any general classification of social forces or of 
human motives which shall be universally valid is held to be im- 
possible, and the attempt to establish such classifications is depre- 
cated; (3) theories, not in principle inconistent with the last-men- 
tioned type, nor, perhaps, with the “social forces” concept, but 
given to such emphasis upon the immediate, concrete factors ina 
particular local and temporal situation that no attention is left over 
for an analysis with reference to postulated universal forces or mo- 
tives. This third classification is intended to apply especially to the 
social theory of the “institutional economics,” and to the theory of 
social forces which seems to underlie much of the literature of so- 
cial work and social reform; this material we have set aside for 
separate examination in the following section of this paper. Under 
the first two categories suggested above might be grouped most of 
the material which we propose to deal with in the present section. 

When criticism of the social forces concept is in order, it is ap- 
propriate to begin with Professor Hayes’s article on “The Social 
Forces Error,” which was one of the earliest of such criticisms and 
attracted considerable notice from sociologists when it appeared.’ 
The essence of his criticism is contained in the following passages: 

I wish to protest against the idea that we can explain social phenomena 
by referring them to various “social forces.” The habit, almost universal 
among sociologists, of referring frequently to “social forces” I believe is a 
bad one that ought to be broken. The temptation to use it lies in its meta- 
physical quality of drugging the mind’s hunger for explanation with a false 
satisfaction by yielding the complaisance of understanding without the labor 
of obstinate analysis Explanation of the phenomenon X (in the case 
of sociology oftenest a prevalent mode of activity) consists in showing the 
phenomenon X in its relations to the conditioning phenomena a, 8, ¢, etc., in 
the presence of which X emerges, by the increase of which X increases, and 
by the diminution of which X diminishes Sociological explanation can 


relate prevalent modes of activity to the conditions by virtue of which they 
become prevalent at one place and time and not at another, with the increase 


* We have presented in Section III of this paper a statement of Hayes’s treat- 
ment of “conditioning factors” in his Introduction to the Study of Sociology, pub- 
lished four years later than the article cited above. 
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of which, in passing to another place or time, they increase in prevalence, and 
with the diminution of which they decrease in prevalence.” 

Now as often as we come across a kind of phenomena the conditioning 
of which we do not understand, we are tempted to say it is caused by a force. 
It is indeed caused by the force [allusion to preceding paragraphs, in which 
is developed a brief account of the metaphysical concept of “force” underly- 
ing physical science; “energy” would be nearer the correct term—F. N. H.], 
as all phenomena are, if we accept the metaphysics just outlined; but what 
we are tempted to say is that any particular phenomena the conditioning of 
which we cannot unravel are caused by a force. And if there are many kinds 
of phenomena which we cannot explain, we suppose a large number of forces, 
one for each great unsolved problem in causation. This is the second mean- 
ing of the word “force,” and the one to which I object. Every time that we 
solve one of the problems we get rid of a supposed force and replace it with a 
statement of the recognized combination of conditions under which the one 
force operates in the causation of the phenomena thus explained. 

It is in this way that we pass from what Comte called the metaphysical 
to what he called the positive stage of explanation. We are in the metaphysical 
stage as long as we imagine a number of forces about which we know nothing 
save that each is the supposed cause of a kind of phenomena, the real causa- 
tion of which we do not understand. We are in the scientific stage when we 
have replaced these “forces” with explanations stated in terms of antecedent 
phenomena, or when we have at least gone far enough to become convinced 
that such explanation is possible, so that we give up talking about the sup- 
posed force which we had used as a false denial of our ignorance and offered 
as a stone to the hunger of the mind..... Thus sociology will pass from 
the metaphysical to the scientific stage when it ceases to talk about social 
forces and becomes convinced that social phenomena can be explained in 
terms of logically antecedent phenomena.*® 


The present writer is forced to admit that he has never been 
able to ascertain definitely to what or whom Hayes was referring in 
this article. When one examines his argument carefully and con- 
siders its possible relevancy to the use of the term “social forces” 
by Lester F. Ward and some of the other writers whom we have 
quoted in the present study, one is tempted to accuse Hayes of set- 
ting up a straw man in order that he may knock it down. Certainly 
it does not seem that Ward was guilty of multiplying “forces” sim- 
ply in order to account for all the divergencies and complexities of 

*E. C. Hayes, “The Social Forces Error,” American Journal of Sociology 
(1911), XVI, 616 (quoting author’s previous article, A. J. S., XII, 652). 

* Loc. cit., A. J. S., XVI, 613-14. 
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social phenomena which he could not otherwise explain; although 
it is true that Ward wrote in such a style that he gave a false ap- 
pearance of finality and completeness to his works. That which, in 
the first passage we have just quoted, Hayes states as the ideal of 
sociological explanation, seems to the present writer to be almost 
exactly what could be given as a generalized statement of the ideal 
of the writers who have striven to formulate lists of universal “so- 
cial forces.” Indeed, it will be noted that we have stated the gen- 
eral nature of the social forces concept in Section I of this paper in 
terms which correspond very closely to those used by Hayes in his 
criticism, and we may volunteer the information that the passage 
in the present paper was written without the writer’s having Hayes’s 
comment in mind at all.* It has been true, however, that sociology 
has, through the years of its early development, been much handi- 
capped by the tendency of its proponents to resort to “metaphys- 
ical” explanations, i. e., as we understood the Comtean sense of the 
term, and as Hayes seems to have intended it, the metaphysical 
tendency consists in identifying certain phenomena as representa- 
tives of a class, and postulating some force or principle with a long 
name as the cause of the class of phenomena. Ward was the chief- 
est of sinners in this direction, though the tendency is not so strik- 
ingly manifested in his theory of the social forces as in some other 
features of his sociology. Mention might be made in this connec- 
tion of the tendency, which is mainly of recent manifestation, to 
postulate a specific “instinct” as the motive of every common fea- 
ture of human behavior. In so far as Hayes’s criticism probably 
has aided to correct a real fault of early sociology, we must give 
him credit for making a contribution to the science with this article, 
even though we cannot concede that it was altogether valid as an 
attack upon the social forces concept in the sense in which we are 
concerned with it in this paper. 

It will be interesting to examine, in connection with Hayes’s 
criticism, a passage in which Ellwood has commented upon Hayes’s 
article: 


‘The present writer’s inspiration for the passage in Section I, above, can be 
found in Small, General Sociology, pp. 217-18. 
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The only sense in which the term “force” can be used in the social sciences 
is in the sense of an active element or factor in social situations. There are 
grave objections to the use of the term “force” at all in the physical sciences, 
and these objections are intensified when there is any assumption of a pe- 
culiar social force or forces. As Professor Hayes has insisted, the assumption 
of peculiar social forces is as metaphysical as the assumption of a peculiar 
vital force in biology. However, just as in biology there is no objection to 
speaking of the special forces or factors which have shaped a given situation, 
so in sociology there is no objection to speaking of the concrete factors which 
are at work in a given situation as social forces, provided we simply mean by 
such an expression that they are the active elements or factors in the situa- 


tion.® 

Reading this passage from Ellwood carefully, and re-examining the 
quotations from Hayes in the light of Ellwood’s comment, we can 
find some ground for the belief that the criticism was directed more 
particularly against the use of the term “social forces”—or often 
simply “forces”—by the social workers and reformers in the man- 
ner which we shall note in the following section of this paper. 
There has been some disposition, on the part of persons having 
practical interests in social and economic problems, to apply the 
term “forces” to existing institutions and features of the social 
process in such a way as to imply that these factors of concrete 
situations were metaphysically absolute, not subject to voluntary 
human influence or direction. The “supply and demand” of the 
earlier economists and contemporary popular writers of a certain 
bias would be perhaps an illustration of the sort of thing to which 
Hayes objected. In part, of course, Hayes may have been influ- 
enced by the point of view which assumes that valid science must 
remain purely descriptive—that there are no valid generalizations 
which hold universally. To this attitude there is no effective coun- 
ter; adherence to it is a matter of temperament and of personal 
judgment concerning the pragmatic value of generalizations in a 
science, and in social science in particular. If it is believed that 
there are generalizations which have such value to sociological re- 
search and to the cause of social reform, then Hayes’s attack is un- 
convincing as against any and all uses of the social-forces concept, 


*C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), p. 278. 
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and has apparently been so regarded by many sociologists since he 
wrote. 

We have taken as one of three general types of sociological the- 
ories which are more or less inconsistent with the social forces con- 
cept, monistic theories. It must be admitted that this category has 
more theoretic than practical value in connection with the present 
survey, as it is a class to which no American sociologist can be as- 
signed without reservations. Lester F. Ward is without doubt the 
outstanding monist among the number, and he is, curiously enough, 
the principal originator of the category, “social forces.” As was 
suggested in the opening paragraph of this section, the philosophic 
monist is likely to be prejudiced in advance, by the very nature of 
his metaphysical assumptions, against any theory of social causa- 
tion which gives a place to a plurum of social forces. Ward, how- 
ever, apparently held his philosophic monism as a species of scien- 
tific creed or profession of faith; he felt himself constrained on 
philosophical grounds to proclaim his adherence to the dogma, but 
he was a thinker of such caliber that he did not allow his creed to 
stand in his way when it came to a question of setting forth a the- 
ory of social causation which was perhaps not entirely consistent 
with his creed. It was, in substance, his method to push out as far 
as he was able the logical implications of the theses to which he ad- 
hered, and to leave it to others to reconcile the seeming discrep- 
ancies. 

The issue here involved has been very well summed up by 
Small in a few sentences, as follows: 

In point of fact, all the philosophers in the world today are dualists in the 
sense indicated above [especially with reference to the mind and matter 
problem.—F. N. H.]. The fact that a few will not admit the impotence of 
their formal monism does not affect the proposition. That is to say, no mat- 
ter how prominent the assertion of fundamental unity may be in our philoso- 
phy today, there is practically no difference of opinion as to the methodo- 
logical necessity of recognizing a phenomenal duality. The diversity of matter 
and spirit must be admitted by all to this extent, namely, whether we assert 
an underlying unity or not; we cannot successfully express what we see in the 
objective world without describing elements that seem distinct in quality. 
That which is phenomenally psychic is not reducible by any means at our 
disposal to terms of physics.® 

*A. W. Small, General Sociology, p. 81. 
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By a little straining of the category, Giddings can be classified 
among the monistic sociologists. The following passages exhibit his 
tendency in this direction at the time he wrote his first great book: 


Social evolution is but a phase of cosmic evolution. All social energy is 
transmuted physical energy. The conversion of physical into social energy is 
inevitable, and it necessarily occasions those orderly changes in groupings 
and relationships that constitute development. Or, if the statement may be 
made in slightly different terms, the original causes of social evolution are the 
processes of physical equilibration, which are seen in the integration of mat- 
ter with the dissipation of motion, or in the integration of motion with the 
disintegration of matter.’ 

All the energy expended in the growth and activity of a population is 
derived from the physical world. It is physical energy. Here let me explain 
what I mean by social energy. Throughout this work society has been re- 
garded as essentially a phenomenon of thought and feeling. Now thought and 
feeling, merely as states of consciousness, are not energy. Apart from energy, 
however, they can do nothing. They can manifest themselves in external ac- 
tion only through the physical energy of nerve and muscle. Therefore all that 
is done in society, or by society, whether consciously or otherwise, is accom- 
plished by physical energy. Neither in society nor elsewhere is there any other 
kind of energy. Accordingly, if we speak of psychical energy, we use for con- 
venience a term that can denote nothing more than a special form of physical 
energy; namely, the nervous energy that is directly associated with con- 
sciousness. Briefly, then, although social phenomena are for the most part 
conscious phenomena, there is no social activity that is not physical activity.® 


Giddings is best known to contemporary students of sociology 
through his earlier writings, as an example of the “sociologist of 
one idea,” a general type which was quite prevalent in the early 
history of the science. His Principles of Sociology and his Ele- 
ments of Sociology set forth a theory which centers in his concept, 
“consciousness of kind,” which in turn rests upon the conception 
of “like-mindedness.” It is plausible to suppose that the monistic 
predisposition should operate also as a predisposition to evolve the- 
ories of explanation in particular fields of science which should de- 
pend chiefly upon some one principle of explanation. The monist is 
probably, as a rule, a type of person who is temperamentally given 

"F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 363-64 (in the following para- 


graph in the original text the author gives credit to Herbert Spencer for the idea 
used), 


* Loc. cit., pp. 365-66. 
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to an intellectual craving for simple, unified explanations of things. 
Be that as it may, a number of sociologists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury wrote sociological treatises in which the emphasis was laid 
upon some one principle in each case; Tarde, with his sociology of 
imitation, is an outstanding example, and Ward’s strong emphasis 
of the idea of teleology is in so far another case. Giddings’ con- 
sciousness-of-kind doctrine is briefly stated in the following: 


Since contract and alliance are phenomena obviously more special than 
association or society, and imitation and impression are phenomena obviously 
more general, we must look for the psychic datum, motive, or principle of so- 
ciety in the one phenomenon that is intermediate. Accordingly, the sociological 
postulate can be no other than this, namely, The original and elementary sub- 
jective fact in society is the consciousness of kind. By this term I mean a 
state of consciousness in which any being, whether low or high in the scale of 
life, recognizes another conscious being as of like kind with itself. Such a con- 
sciousness may be an effect of impression and imitation, but it is not the only 
effect that they produce. It may cause contract and alliance, but it causes 
other things as well. It is, therefore, less general than impression and imita- 
tion, which are more general than association. It is more general than con- 
tract and alliance, which are less general than association. It acts on conduct 
in many ways, and all the conduct that we can properly call social is deter- 
mined by it. In short, it fulfils the sociological requirement; it is coextensive 
with potential society and with nothing else.® 


A critique of Giddings’ consciousness-of-kind concept and the 
extended use he makes of it would fall outside the scope of this 
study; it is sufficient for our purposes to note the fact of a diver- 
gent theory of social causation which has no place in it for a theory 
of “social forces,” and to place on exhibition the author’s own 
statement of his conception. We are under the same logical limita- 
tion in the case of Giddings’ theory as modified in his latest book, 
Studies in the Theory of Human Society (1922). We have noted 
in Section II, preceding, that Giddings gave brief passing recogni- 
tion, but no emphasis, in his Principles to the idea of Ward that the 
social forces are the “desires of men.” In Studies in the Theory of 
Human Society he has expanded this topic considerably, but has 
developed it into a theory of struggle for existence like that used 
by the economists, rather than into a doctrine of social forces like 


® Giddings, Principles of Sociology (1896), pp. 17-18. 
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that of Ward. We append one of the significant passages (continu- 
ing a discussion of Benjamin Kidd’s theory of the “super-rational 
sanction” for progress) : 

Obviously, while no family stock or race at any time existing can cer- 
tainly know, or, while it still remains vigorous, find sufficient ground to be- 
lieve, that it is doomed to perish, neither can it certainly know that it is in- 
definitely to survive. It struggles instinctively and it achieves not altogether 
by knowledge or reason, but also in part by faith. It impulsively goes for- 
ward, and it hopes, it expects, to endure. It believes in its future. 

Therefore the ongoing drive by which a race, a family, or an individual 
lives is not anti-rational, nor yet super-rational. It is rather sub-rational or 
proto-rational. It is deeper and more elemental than reason. It is the will to 
“carry on” sustained by faith in the possibilities of life.° 


In the following passage, which carries the same approach still 
further into details of analysis, there is a noticeable analogy with 
other writers’ lists of “social forces,” “instincts,” or “interests,” 
but the classification is different, in content and in principle. The 
basis of classification is biological and mechanical; it is a classifi- 
cation of behavior tendencies with respect to the ends which they 
are conceived to promote, but the ends are conceived in sweeping 
biological fashion: 


If, then, it is legitimate to use the term “struggle for existence,” “in a 
large and metaphorical sense,” as Mr. Darwin says his practice is, the strug- 
gle itself obviously consists of four specific and distinct struggles, namely: 
(1) the struggle to react, to endure heat and cold and storm, to draw the next 
breath, to crawl the next yard, to hold out against fatigue and dispair, to ex- 
plore and analyze the situation; (2) the struggle for subsistence wherewith to 
repair the waste of reaction; (3) the struggle for adaptation by every organ- 
ism to the objective conditions of its life, and, (4) the struggle for adjustment, 
by group-living individuals to one another." 


This conception of a struggle for existence having certain well- 
marked phases, however, Giddings evidently takes as entirely pre- 
liminary to the explanation of human social behavior as such, or 
“pluralistic behavior,” as he terms it. In this explanation he still 
retains his “consciousness of kind” concept and its foundation of 
like-mindedness or like response to stimulus,’* but he supplements 
it with a description of interstimulation not unlike that of Le Bon: 


” Studies in the theory of Human Society, p. 10. 
* Ibid., p. 14. * Ibid., p. 163. 
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When . . . . masses of men simultaneously respond to a party cry or 
symbol, the action for the moment is merely a like responsiveness to the same 
stimulus. An instant later, when each man perceives that, in this respect, his 
fellow-beings are resembling himself in feeling and in action, his own emotion 
is enormously intensified. It is this which gives to all symbols and shibboleths 
their tremendous practical importance.'* 

Taking this later book as a whole, and comparing one part with 
another, we can find in it lines of thought which seem to place it in 
a marginal or transition class with reference to the topic in which 
we are especially interested. On the one hand, and in certain pas- 
sages, as we have seen, Giddings seems to cling to his monistic, 
one-idea sociology of the “consciousness of kind.” Other passages 
taken separately would justify classing this book under the second 
category which we specified at the opening of this section, theories 
which conceive of the social process as so indefinitely variable that 
any valid general classification of tendencies or social forces is im- 
possible.** The following passage points especially in this latter 
direction: 

Behavior is a function of two variables, namely, stimulation and the per- 
formance of a reaction apparatus. Development of the reaction apparatus, 
including internal controls, limits and defines the possibilities of behavior. 
Stimulation is indeterminate, and forever will be.*® 
In this passage there is a noticeable resemblance to Thomas’ the- 
ory of attitudes and values, or Park and Burgess’ correlation of 
attitude with situation; it also bears a resemblance to Dewey’s an- 
alysis of human behavior in Human Nature and Conduct. 

On the whole, our net finding from the examination of Gid- 
dings’ writings with reference to his use of the social forces con- 
cept must be that while some of his later work seems to place him in 
a position not absolutely incompatible with the acceptance of the 
social forces concept, he has never found it particularly useful in 
the development of his sociology. 

It is possible, if we do not press the distinctions too sharply, to 
classify the sociology of Cooley also under our second category of 

* Loc. cit., pp. 165-66 (quoted in another connection in section IV, above). 

“ Giddings’ attempt at reconciliation of the two points of view can be found in 
paragraphs on p. 252, ibid. See also p. 250. 

* Ibid., p. 141. 
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theories not involving the use of the social forces concept; viz., 
those assuming the social process to be too variable to permit of 
any valid general classification of social forces. Cooley has never, 
so far as is known to the present writer, definitely asserted his op- 
position to the notion of social forces, but he has made no use of it 
and his doctrine of mind as an “organic whole,’”* and the inferences 
he draws from this doctrine do not have the effect of leading him 
into a classification of universal kinds of social tendencies or forces. 
It will be sufficient for our purposes to present two passages from 
his writings as an exhibit of this general trend in his thought: 

The study of speech reveals a truth which we may also reach in other 
ways, namely, that the growth of the individual mind is not a separate growth, 
but rather a differentiation within the general mind. Our personal mind, so 
far as we can make out, has its sources partly in congenital tendency and 
partly in the stream of communication, both of which flow from the corporate 
life of the race. The individual has no better ground for thinking of himself 
as separate from humanity than he has for thinking of the self he is today as 
separate from the self he was yesterday; the continuity being no more cer- 
tain in the one case than in the other. If it be said that he is separate because 
he feels separate, it may be answered that to the infant each moment is 
separate, and that we know our personal life to be a whole only through the 
growth of thought and memory. In the same way the sense of a larger or 
social wholeness is perhaps merely a question of our growing into more vivid 
and intelligent consciousness of a unity which is already clear enough to re- 
flective consciousness.1* 


In the following passage there is a suggestion of the social worker’s 
use of the term “social forces,” although Cooley does not employ 
that particular term at all; his notion of the “cause” is here a no- 
tion of something particular and concrete, not of a general type of 
human nature tendency: 

Everything in life is dependent upon a complex system of antecedents 
without which it could not have come to pass; and yet it may often be 
proper, from a practical standpoint, to speak of “the cause” of an event. Com- 
monly we mean by this the exceptional or variant factor in the course of 
things. There is a sound and regular process of some sort which is broken in 
upon by something irregular and abnormal, as when a man of habitually 
Vigorous health is seized with weakness and chills which prove to be due to an 
irruption of the germs of typhoid fever. Something analogous is often found 


“ Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization (1909), p. 3. 
" Ibid., pp. 71-72. 
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in social processes, as when poverty and a sequence of other ills are brought 
upon a normal family by a quite exceptional event, like the failure of a bank, 
or an unforeseeable accident, and it is right to speak of this as “the cause.”"* 

It is quite evident to anyone who is familiar with the writings 
of the two authors that Cooley has been considerably influenced 
and inspired by the earlier work of J. Mark Baldwin, and by his 
general conception that “‘a man is a social outcome rather than a so- 
cial unit.”*® Referring to passages in Baldwin’s writings in which 
he sets forth this fundamental thesis, Small has made a very perti- 
nent statement with regard to the needs of sociology as a separate 
discipline, which we may very aptly place in juxtaposition to our 
materials from Cooley: 


At the same time, there should be no difficulty in getting it understood 
that, while biology and psychology have to do with the individual when he is 
in the making, sociology wants to start with him as the finished product. There 
is a certain impossible antinomy about this, to be sure; for our fundamental 
conception is that the individual and his associations are constantly in the 
reciprocal making by each other. Nevertheless, there are certain constant as- 
pects of the individual which furnish known terms for sociology. They are 
aspects which present their own problems to physiology and psychology on 
the one hand, and to sociology on the other; but in themselves they must be 
assumed at the beginning of sociological inquiry.?° 


This is just where the “social forces,” “wishes,” “interests,” and 
similar doctrines come into the literature of sociology. They are 
based on the assumptions that (1) though we may grant that the 
individual is as much a social outcome as a social factor, we do not 
find it misleading, but on the contrary, very helpful, to assume that 
he is a social factor; and (2) that human nature presents certain 
“constant aspects,” some of which are in the nature of motives, 
cravings, or demands upon the social milieu, some expression or 
realization of which is essential to wholesome group life, the alter- 
native being social unrest and disorganization. 

We have now to notice several different developments in Amer- 
ican sociological theory which are interesting in connection with the 


* Charles Horton Cooley, Social Process (1918), p. 163 
#” James Mark Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race (1906), 
passim; Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Developments (1902), passim. 


” A. W. Small, General Sociology, pp. 430-31. 
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subject of this study especially because they offer substitutes, in 
effect, for the sort of social-forces doctrine which we have been sur- 
veying in its various expressions in sociological literature. If they 
do not directly and explicitly offer a substitution for that particular 
doctrine, then they seem to leave it more or less superfluous in the 
conception of their authors. 

We have noted in Section II, preceding, that Professor Ell- 
wood, in some of his more recent writings, seems to have become an 
adherent of a social-forces doctrine much like that of Ward. In his 
Introduction to Social Psychology (1917), he gives an outline of 
“original active factors of human association” and “derived, com- 
plex factors.” In his Prolegomena to Social Psychology (1899), 
however, he had taken, on the whole, quite a different line. At that 
time he was more or less under the influence of Dewey,” and in the 
Prolegomena he works out, along lines doubtless suggested by 
the latter, an interpretation of human behavior in terms of func- 
tional co-ordination of behavior elements with reference to objects, 
phases, or aspects of the environment not unlike that given by E. B. 
Holt in The Freudian Wish. It is obvious that this particular de- 
velopment of psychological theory has a tendency, on the face of 
things at least, to locate the causes determining and differentiating 
human behavior outside the person, in the material or social envi- 
ronment, presumably capable of indefinite variation, and to leave 
no apparent place for a theory of persistent, universal human-na- 
ture cravings—desires, wishes, attitudes, interests—as forces giv- 
ing some sort of general direction and limitation to the social proc- 
ess. It seems to the present writer probably true that there is no 
absolute logical incompatibility between the notion that behavior is 
co-ordination of responses with reference to objects or aspects of 
the environment, and the notion that there are universal and im- 
portant desires or interests; writers greatly interested in the former 
theory, however, appear to have been typically uninterested in the 
latter at the time. It was not until Ellwood lost much of his interest 
in the idea of behavior as co-ordination of responses with reference 
to the environment, as he seems to have done in the preparation of 


* Ellwood refers to Dewey’s important article on the reflex arc in the Psycho- 
logical Review for July, 1896, in his Prolegomena to Social Psychology. 
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his Introduction to Social Psychology, that he became more inter- 
ested in the doctrine of social forces as desires and interests. 

While Ellwood was concerned with the co-ordination aspect of 
social behavior, his preponderant idea of the objective of social 
psychology was that it should study the mechanism of social proc- 
esses. If he had set himself about it at this time to formulate a se- 
ries of tentative general categories or concepts for dealing with the 
materials of sociology and social psychology, the terms of that sys- 
tem would have been, presumably, developed by the classification 
of observable social processes, or process-patterns, under general 
headings.”* Again, we should notice carefully that it is not clear 
that this is logically incompatible with the concurrent existence of 
terms designating general classes of human motives; our point here 
is one of historical interest simply—that at the time of writing the 
Prolegomena Ellwood apparently felt no urge to study the latter 
problem. 

Two quotations from the Prolegomena will help to make clear 
the trend of Ellwood’s thought at the time: 

We have styled social psychology the science of the mechanism or tech- 
nique of socio-psychical processes. Just as individual psychology does not in- 
vestigate directly the psychical elements of individual consciousness, but 
rather the mechanism of psychical processes, so the task of social psychology 
is to examine, not public opinion, language, customs, institutions, and the 
like, as products of the collective psychical life, but the mechanism of the 
socio-psychical processes through which these products arise and change.** 

Now, the assumption that there are “mental phenomena dependent upon 
a community of individuals” [reference is to Kiilpe’s definition of social 
psychology, quoted in previous passage], presupposes psychical processes 
which are more than merely individual, which are inter-individual; in the last 
analysis it implies that through the action and reaction of individuals in 4 
group upon one another there arise psychical processes which cannot be ex- 
plained by reference to any or all of the individuals as such, but only by 
reference to the group-life considered itself as a unity. Social psychology, 
then, if somewhat more strictly defined, has as its task to examine and ¢x- 
plain the form or mechanism of these group psychical processes. It is an 
interpretation of the psychical processes manifested in the growth and func- 
tioning of the group as a unity. Whatever psychical phenomena may be re- 


™ Many of the chapter titles of Ross’ Principles of Sociology would serve 4s 


examples. 
* A. J.S., TI, 105. 
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garded as pertaining to group-life as such, therefore, are the proper subject- 
matter of social psychology. As such phenomena we may instance, for the 
sake of provisional illustration, political revolutions, mob action, group action 
and organization of all sorts, down even to the psychical adjustments which 
take place in small groups, such as a family or a committee.** 


It may be remarked, in connection with this abstract from EIl- 
wood’s early work, that sociologists and social psychologists today 
would scarcely take serious exception to anything he wrote in the 
Prolegomena; indeed, the last few years have witnessed a strength- 
ening of interest in the study of the mechanism of social processes. 
The only question which can be raised by the proponents of the 
social-forces doctrine would concern the probable need, in any at- 
tempt to use in concrete studies, a tentative classification of social 
mechanisms, of a general classification of motives, interests, or 
wishes with the aid of which the situation might be classified and 
the process predicted or controlled. To the present writer, the 
study of social process and the employment of some classification 
of social forces are correlative. 

In his Principles of Sociology Professor Ross has made a sug- 
gestion concerning social causation which deserves mention here, 
not because it conflicts, in our opinion or his, with the notion of in- 
terests, which as we have seen he accepts, but because it might be 
taken as a variant of the social-forces idea, and a very stimulating 
one. 

Theories of social determinism.—The dominance of now this interest and 
now that creates the illusion that some one force is the shaper of social destiny. 
At the moment when the state attains its broadest significance the military- 
political interest seems to be the swaying force in history. At the moment 
when religion reaches its broadest significance the religious interest appears 
as the chief uniter and divider of men. Now it happens that in modern times 
certain well-understood influences have weakened the political and religious in- 
terests, and thereby thrown into relief other interests, chief among which is 
the economic. Economism, so helpful a key to the evolution of modern so- 
ciety, is now offered as the “open sesame”! to the locked chambers of the 
past, the one magic formula to the interpretation of history. Its one rival is 
intellectualism, which pivots the whole social life of an age on its knowlelge 
and beliefs. But these are one-sided theories, and cannot explain the past as 
successfully as they explain the present. 


* A. J.S.,TV, 656-57. 
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Theory of the worries as prime determiners of history.—It is reasonable 
to suppose that men’s attitudes and actions depend on what most worries 
them. When they worry chiefly about what the Unseen will do to them, the 
course of society will be most affected by developments in the field of religion. 
When they lie awake for fear their property or their lives will be taken, their 
attitude toward everything will depend on how it is related to the security- 
furnishing organization, i.e., the state. When their supreme anxiety is where 
the next meal is coming from, they will be for everything that promises to 
promote economic success, and against everything which appears to hinder it. 
As soon as one worry is soothed it ceases to shape the course of history, and 
some other worry takes its place.5 


Professor Dealey has discussed the notion of social forces in 
two passages which we quote, among others. These quotations are 
interesting, partly because they exhibit the attitude toward the so- 
cial forces concept of one of the leading sociologists of today, and 
partly because they illustrate the use of the term “social forces” 
with a different meaning than that which Ward gave it, one which, 
however, Small and Park and Burgess have been somewhat in- 
clined to accept, as some passages in their writings show. Although 
in the first passage we quote below, Dealey speaks of “progress,” 
the notion of progress is not, apparently, determinative of his 
thought in the sentences which follow. The thing which we desire 
to notice is that for him social forces is a term which should apply 
properly only to forces which make behavior social, i.e., forces 
which cause individuals to act in and through groups. 

Perception of social utility—Now this perception of utility is an essen- 
tial point in sociological teaching respecting social forces. In passing, it may 
be said that there are no inherent social forces driving groups irresistibly on- 
ward toward progress, but when groups perceive the desires common to men 
and grasp the idea that men unitedly are in need of social recognition, regula- 
tion, and expression, then the conventional term “social force’ may properly 
be used. An individual may see the utility of securing for himself the prime 
necessities of life, but that does not make his activities social. There may be 
and are many indirect benefits to society through such purposive acts of in- 
dividuals, but after all, as Lester F. Ward has so fully shown, so far as so- 
ciety is concerned, such growth is unconscious in kind. It is individual, not 
social telesis, and should be sharply distinguished in thought, at least, from the 
conscious, purposive, telic action of social groups. A group as a group should 
see the utility of its action; it is not necessary that all the members of the 


* E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology (1920), pp. 57-58. 
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group see this, or all as clearly as some, but the “mind” of the group, the 
agreement of the group, should be present, however far apart the individuals 
of the group may be in the clearness of their insight. This emphasis is pos- 
sible only when the group, not society, is emphasized.*® 


There is something impossibly intellectualistic in the foregoing; 
forces can operate powerfully to draw and hold men together in 
groups, and to cause them to engage in corporate group action very 
effectively, without any person’s seeing the value or necessity of 
group action—for example, in the case of a lynching mob. The re- 
mark may also be made that the passage just quoted is ambiguous, 
in that it is not entirely clear whether a scientific or an ethical 
“should” is intended in the closing sentences. In another passage, 
the author appears to use the term “social forces” in an entirely 


different sense: 

Social forces —Just as the steering gear of a steamer is useless if there is 
no steam to regulate, so there can be no social control unless there be some- 
thing to control. This something in society is the mass of bodily passions, the 
desires of the human mind, its ambitions and its demands—the social forces. 
In a weakling individual or group these are feeble, and there is nothing worth 
controlling. Such people are molded by environment and companionship. As 
a basis for effective social control, therefore, it is vastly important that pow- 
erful desires surge through the individuals of society. An ascetic contempt 
for the joys and ambitions of life is socially suicidal. Men must wish vigor- 
ously and work mightily to accomplish their desires. Through society as a 
whole there should be a craving for wealth, for bodily comfort, for the satis- 
faction of conjugal and parental feelings, for aitruistic service, for a realiza- 
tion of ideals of morality and beauty, and for a conception of the essential 
harmony of the universe. A society lacking these is inert and contemptible, 
and destined to extinction; but with them, though there is the possibility that 
the violence of its ambitions may work its destruction, it may also become an 
irresistible factor for progress.?7 


It will be noticed that in this latter passage there is suggested, 
somewhat indefinitely, a classification of objects of desire in some 
six categories, resembling Small’s interests. 

A. J. Todd, in Theories of Social Progress, has been primarily 
concerned, as his title would indicate, in the survey and criticism of 

* James Quayle Dealey, Sociology—Its Development and Applications (1920), 
PP. 104-5. 

* Loc. cit., pp. 134-35. 
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prominent or interesting theories of progress and change. In his 
chapters, however, it is possible to discover quite clearly his own 
beliefs regarding social causation. What he gives us is a thorough- 
going recognition of the essential complexity of social causation. He 
asserts and reiterates that a multitude of factors which enter into 
the self and into group life must be taken into account in order that 
we may explain progress. Todd is, in some degree, a disciple of 
Dewey, and it may be for this reason that he consistently refrains 
from laying any emphasis upon any concise scheme of social forces 
arranged in a few general classes. In fact, as the following passage 
will show, he is rather definitely opposed to the use of the social- 
forces concept, and we may place his argument in evidence as an 
example of the attitude of those who do so oppose it. 

Sociology must not even accept certain primary impulses (the impulse 
to self-maintenance, self-perpetuation, self-gratification, altruism, good will) 
or certain groups of “feelings” or “interests” as final causes or undecomposable 
forces; or at least not before a persistent attempt to reduce them to lower 
terms. Hence, it is altogether possible that there is a force for progress, but 
that if we look closely enough we shall discover certain busy, thinking, feel- 
ing individuals grouped into an organic association, and that they, their as- 
sociation, and their doings are the real social forces.”* 

The keynote in the foregoing passage, it will be noticed, is the sug- 
gestion that not desires, but individuals are the social forces. The 
issue involved here is essentially one of psychology rather than of 
sociology; it may be clarified somewhat by restatement, however. 
The premise that the ultimate factors of social phenomena are indi- 
viduals appears to imply some hypothesis like the Freudian one 
wish. To the sociologist for whom the individual human beings ap- 
pear to be the ultimate factors, the fundamental unity of the aver- 
age human individual must in logic be one of the most striking 
things about him. To those who stress a multiplicity of desires as 
the components, in some sense, of each and every person, the indi- 
vidual human being is not strikingly a unity to begin with, but the 
battle ground of divergent, sometimes conflicting forces. Whatever 
unity and consistency of behavior the person displays to observers 
is to be regarded as an achievement rather than an original endow- 
ment. It is not within the scope of the present study to attempt to 


* A.J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress (1918), p. 103. 
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settle the issue one way or the other. It may be remarked, however, 
that what is needed for purposes of sociological analysis of concrete 
problems is not some generalized proposition, true though it may 
be, which explains everything, but an explanation which accounts 
for differences, which will help us to see why this situation is dif- 
ferent from that, and why the remedy or constructive measure 
which worked in that previous situation is failing in this. The hy- 
pothesis of a number of separate and fundamental human desires, 
interests, or cravings, no one of which is necessarily satisfied by 
that which satisfies any or all of the others, appears to meet just 
that need. 

In several of the quotations which have been used in this sec- 
tion we have already noticed the disposition of their authors to 
shift emphasis from the impulse to the external object or situation 
which affords the stimulus, and to suggest that the variations of 
human behavior are to be accounted for primarily as responses to a 
complex and variable environment. This line of reasoning, as we 
have seen, tends to lead to the further assumption that no classifi- 
cation of human interests or desires can have universal validity, 
that all we can classify is the stimuli or situations, and these cannot 
be classified in any way that has fundamental validity, since the en- 
vironmental varies indefinitely. An emphatic recent expression of 
this point of view may be quoted very aptly in concluding this sur- 
vey of sociological theories more or less inconsistent with the social- 
forces doctrine. Professor L. L. Bernard, in a recent review of 
Bushee’s Principles of Sociology, from which we quoted near the 
close of Section II preceding, has this to say about his classification 
of social forces or desires: 


But his concept of social forces is decidedly primitive. It is the psy- 
chology of Lester F. Ward and the intellectualistic psychologists and meta- 
physicians exhumed from the past. He has four fundamental desires—for 
self-preservation, for race continuance, for approbation, and for the con- 
sciousness of life—which are basic to all social adjustment and organization. 
He makes them central to the whole of his treatment of sociology. They are, 
of course, not desires at all, but classifications of activities from the stand- 
point of the onlooker. The actor does not conceive of his motives in any 
such ways. Whoever desires self-preservation or race continuance? What 
one wants is a steak or a ham sandwich, or to get across a crowded street, or 
a better income. It is a particular woman or child he is interested in that ap- 
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peals. Only philosophers desire such general values, and not even they as a 
habit and when off duty. Imagine the consciousness of life as a unit object 
of value or desire! How much better it would have been if the author had 
dropped the outworn pseudo-psychological cant of desires and had simply 
said, man is so organized by inheritance and by habit as to respond to certain 
types of stimuli which relate themselves to such behavior processes as food, 
danger, sex, association with others, and the multitude of acquired adjust- 
ments and values which we call cultural. His psychology is not behavioristic.** 


And so the debate runs. It might be said that it is shaping itself 
more and more, in the most recent years, into a struggle of two op- 
posing doctrines. The one may be called agnostic, and asserts the 
impossibility of classifying human interests, wishes, or desires as 
social forces. The other might be called pragmatic, and it asserts 
the extreme usefulness to sociologist and social worker of some 
such classification, granting that the one we are working with at a 
given time is probably not accurate and will in time be replaced by 
a better one. Of course it remains eternally possible that some such 
classification can be made which is extremely useful for analyzing 
all the social phenomena of a long epoch, but which is after all in 
the last analysis only relative. 


SECTION VIII. INSTITUTIONS, GROUPS, AND PERSONS SEEN AS 
SOCIAL FORCES—THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


ABSTRACT 


Types of writers emphasizing concrete factors as social forces—Historians, 
economists of the modern “historical” and “institutional” schools, and certain types 
of social workers, particularly community organization workers, and sccial reformers 
are all inclined to think of the social forces in terms somewhat more concrete than 
the sociologists’ categories of motives, desires, or interests. Many historians have 
thought of the main trends of change taking place in a period as social forces; the 
other classes of writers mentioned think of the more conspicuous institutions, groups, 
organizations, and persons which appear to have active or potential influence upon 4 
particular situation or problem as “social forces.” There is probably no logical in- 
compatibility between these concrete conceptions of social forces and the sociologists’ 
use of the term to designate general classes of human nature tendencies or motives. 


Up to this point in our study we have been concerned primarily 
with the use of the term “social forces” by writers who have classed 
themselves as sociologists. As we have seen, there has grown up and 
persisted among these writers a usage according to which the term 


*A.J.S., XXIX (May, 1924), pp. 755-57. 
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“social forces” is applied as a rule to general classifications of hu- 
man desires or motives, made for the purpose of rendering the com- 
parison and analysis of group phenomena simpler. During the 
same period in which this very abstract use of the term has been 
in vogue among the theoretic sociologists, however, the term “social 
forces” (or, alternatively, “historical forces,” “community forces,” 
or simply “forces”) has been in use by other groups of writers who 
assign to it connotations of two sorts, both of them more or less 
clearly distinguishable from those assumed by the sociologists. 

The historians, together with some of the economists who have 
favored the historical or “institutional” method for dealing with 
their problems, have used the term variously, in some cases to refer 
to main trends of change which they have believed themselves able 
to distinguish in the life of epochs in which they were interested, 
and in other instances to refer to influential institutions, to com- 
monly accepted beliefs and ideas, and to powerful interest groups. 
The trends of change which the historians have perhaps most com- 
monly wished to identify as “social forces” or “historical forces” 
they have conceived of as having a momentum which made them 
somehow self-perpetuating. Somewhat more recently, as the social 
workers and reformers have arrived at a substantial degree of pro- 
fessional consciousness, they have used the term “social forces” to 
refer to the various elements—kinship cliques, business groups, or- 
ganized vice, political parties, gangs, churches, and prominent per- 
sons—which they have found it necessary or desirable to take into 
account in administering social work or in promoting programs of 
social betterment in particular communities and neighborhoods. 
Now it does not appear that the historians’ conception of social 
forces has had any very great direct influence upon the develop- 
ment of sociological theory down to very recent times. Such an in- 
fluence may be developing through the agency of the writings of 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes. He is striving to gain recognition 
for the study of “the new history” and the related discipline of 
“historical sociology.” That propaganda has appeared too recently 
to be surveyed at length in the present study, the early instalments 
of which had been sent to the editor for publication before Profes- 
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sor Barnes’s writings had appeared. Similarly, it does not appear 
that the economists’ conception of social forces, or “economic 
forces,” has exerted any great direct influence upon the develop- 
ment of sociological theory, with one important exception, to be 
dealt with presently. Consequently, in this paper, which was in- 
tended primarily for sociologists, it has seemed best to omit any ex- 
tended survey of the historians’ and economists’ treatment of the 
social-forces concept. 

The social workers’ conception of social forces, on the other 
hand, appears to have had a considerable influence upon the devel- 
opment of sociological theory, and there is some reason to believe 
that it may further influence sociological theory in the future. Al- 
though the relations of professional social workers and academic 
sociologists have not been entirely free from antagonism and pro- 
fessional rivalry, still a great many persons have been active in 
both fields, and careful study of the literature of theoretic sociology 
will reveal at least that the funded experience of the social workers 
has constantly enriched and revised the vocabulary and the con- 
noted conceptual equipment of the academic sociologists. Social 
analysis is gradually gaining recognition as one of the fundamental 
divisions of theoretic sociology, and in this division—the analysis 
of particular concrete situations and problems, either for practical 
purposes or for the correction of our theory—the social workers’ 
conception of social forces promises to be extremely useful. Time 
and experience may help us to arrive at a nicer discrimination of 
terms, so that the same term may not be used now in one sense and 
now in another, but meanwhile we must recognize and use the ter- 
minology which exists, in so far as it proves itself serviceable for 
our purposes. It is the principal purpose of this section, therefore, 
to study the nature of the social-forces concept as it is used by so- 
cial workers. This purpose can be subserved best by paying some 
attention to the actual historical development of the social workers’ 
conception of social forces. 

The one contribution by an economist to the development of 
the social-forces concept which has had an important influence 
upon the sociologists’ use of the concept is to be found in Professor 
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Simon N. Patten’s monograph, The Theory of Social Forces.*° The 
present writer confesses his inability to cite any direct evidence of 
influence exercised by this monograph upon the sociologists, but 
such evidence could probably be discovered by sufficiently thor- 
ough examination of the writings and correspondence of the early 
American sociologists, and, indeed, one can hardly believe that a 
study of this title by so eminent an economist as Patten would have 
passed without examination by the sociologists. This is the more 
unlikely since sociological literature was not at that time by any 
means voluminous. It seems to the writer particularly significant 
that this monograph by Professor Patten appeared in print during 
the winter when Washington Gladden was delivering the lectures 
which he incorporated a year later in a little book which he called 
Social Facts and Forces. We shall refer again to the meaning which 
Gladden seems to have intended to give to the term “social forces.” 
The book bears no obvious marks of having been influenced by 
Patten’s monograph. Whether there was such an influence in that 
case or not, however, there are in Patten surprisingly close adum- 
brations of both the socio-psychological doctrine of attitudes and 
values which Thomas set forth in his Polish Peasant over twenty 
years later, and of the conception of social forces which the social 
workers and social reformers began immediately afterward to 
shape for their own purposes.*? 

We may profitably include here, first, a passage which serves 
fairly well in a short space to give an indication of the fundamental 
theory which Patten sought to develop: 

It is upon this supposition that the reasoning of the present essay is 
based. It is assumed that there are certain simple elements of thought dis- 

” Published as a supplement to the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science for January, 1896. 

“ When, and to what extent, Professor Patten later tended to regard himself as 
a sociologist rather than an economist is a question of fact upon which the present 
writer does not venture to enter. 


" Besides the passages quoted here, see also op. cit., pp. 18-19, 22-23. Patten’s 
theory in the passages quoted, and still more in those referred to, will seem quite 
erroneous in many particulars when viewed in the light of the findings of recent 
psychological research, but he had an astonishing intuition of matters which psycho- 
logical research has since confirmed. 
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tinguished by introspection, and certain elements of the nervous system dis- 
covered by a physical analysis of the brain; and that by different arrangements 
of these elements the various forms of mental activity are secured. If these 
assumptions are even in a measure correct, a new type of psychology arises 
which concerns itself solely with the mechanism of the mind. 

Sociology furnishes a useful illustration. Suppose one who had no knowl- 
edge of the individuals that compose the society to be observing the opera- 
tion of certain social institutions such as the church, the factory, the city, the 
nation. It would be impossible for him to explain any one of these phenomena 
in terms of the others. Churches do not, when aggregated, become factories; 
factories do not constitute cities; nor are cities the elements out of which 
nations are made. When, however, it is recognized that the unit from which 
all the institutions are formed are men, then it is easy to see the relations that 
exist between the institutions formed by aggregations of men on various 
principles. These institutions are merely the mechanism of society, and the 
problems of this mechanism are distinct from those which relate to the 
qualities of the individual members of society.** 


Other passages in Patten’s essay, however, give a better clue to 
the denotation which he intended to attach to the particular term 
“social forces,” a term which he nowhere formally defines, although 
one would expect such a definition in view of the title of the study. 


In this respect his essay affords us one more illustration of the way 
in which certain concepts are finding their way into the technical 
equipment of sociologists from the vernacular, being used at first, 
apparently, simply because they appeal to some writer as sugges- 
tive of points they have desired to bring out. The following, then, 
are passages in which Patten uses the term “social forces” in such a 
way as to make fairly clear the connotations which he wishes to 


attach to it: 

Economic motives become a determining force only after the evils of a 
pain economy are sufficiently removed to allow a conscious pursuit of pleas- 
ure. The aesthetic motives which normally should follow after the economic 
motives do not acquire sufficient importance to become requirements for sur- 


The normal order of social forces must depend upon the order in which 
the mental powers of man develop. Institutions, beliefs, and ideals which de- 
pend on complex mental states and on the union of many areas of knowledge 
should follow the more simple forms of the subjective environment which de- 
mand a less complex development of the mental mechanism for their visuali- 
zation.** 

* Op. cit., p. 20. * Ibid., p. 109. 
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Race ideals are the highest type of social forces 

All other social problems are civic. They include everything relating to 
the preservation and perfection of the best type of man for the one general 
environment that our planet affords. There are no elementary civic forces. 
All the forces are moral, aesthetic, and economic, combined and blended in 
many complex forms to meet the peculiar conditions demanded by human 


progress. 
The civic forces are largely made up of three elements, civic customs, 


civic ideals, and civic instincts 

Washington Gladden’s little book, Social Facts and Forces, to 
which we have referred above, signalizes the development of the 
social workers’ and social reformers’ conception of social forces 
much more definitely than does Patten’s rather abstruse and aca- 
demic essay, which, indeed, as we have seen, was more in the Ward 
tradition, though Patten gives no credit to Ward for his ideas, and 
may not have been consciously influenced by him, if he had ever 
read Dynamic Sociology at all. Apparently, if one may judge from 
the content of Gladden’s book, all that he did was to select the title 
“social forces” as an apt and appealing term from the vernacular 
with which to christen the somewhat rambling ideas concerning so- 
cial conditions of the day which are collected together between its 
covers. One is inclined to think, however, that there must have 
been in his mind, in choosing this title, some more-or-less vague 
perception that these institutions, social movements, and conditions 
which he was attempting to describe, and, in a measure to analyze, 
constituted so many interacting factors in that total milieu which 
he would probably have called “society.” A few items from the 
contents of the book will help to show the author’s point of view, 
and make it possible for the reader of this study to judge for him- 
self of the exact place of Gladden’s contribution in the develop- 
ment of the contemporary social-forces concept. In the introduc- 
tion which the author wrote for the published form of his lectures 
he said: 


The pages which follow are devoted to an elementary study of a few 
of the more important of those social questions which are forcing themselves 
upon the attention of all intelligent and patriotic Americans. Every genera- 
tion has social questions of its own, because in every generation of a progres- 


* Ibid., p. 119. * Ibid., p. 133. 
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sive people “the old order changeth, giving place to new,” and new adjust- 
ments of thought and life are constantly demanded. But the day in which 
we live is one in which the movements are more rapid and the changes more 
radical than the world has ever before witnessed, and the obligation laid upon 
us of watching those movements and guiding those changes is correspondingly 
stringent. For I suppose that we have some control over these social forces; 
that we may check them, and direct them to beneficent ends. There is a 
materialistic doctrine of political economy which represents them as unchange- 
able, inexorable, irreversible; which assumes that human will can do nothing 
to modify human conditions. The doctrine is false and mischievous. 


It will be seen that the author uses the term “social forces” here 
almost casually, in a matter-of-fact way, as if anyone might be ex- 
pected to appreciate as a matter of course what he intended by it. 
This is characteristic, in fact, of the development of the vocabulary 
of theoretic sociology. Nothing is, after all, more natural than that 
in a science, better, in the attempt to establish a science, which 
should deal with the material and problems of ordinary human ex- 
perience, terms should be used which were familiar from ordinary 
human intercourse. Small has pointed out, in a discussion of the 
development of the category “process” into a formal sociological 
concept, that the term was absorbed in this same manner. It can 
also be noticed in the foregoing passage that the author uses the 
term “social forces” in a sense not unlike that which we have noted 
as the historians’ conception. It seems not unlikely that the term 
may have been suggested to him for this purpose by his reading in 
historical writings of the time. 

What Gladden understood “social forces” to be is further 
brought out by the chapter headings of his book, which were as 
follows: i, “The Factory”; ii, “The Labor Union”; iii, “The Cor- 
poration”; iv, “The Railway”; v, “The City”; vi, “The Church.” 
Probably he recognized that to place these topics side by side under 
the general heading “social forces” was not a practice which would 
commend itself to critical thought, but his lectures were addressed 
to popular audiences, and he was making no attempt to be sci- 
entific. 

When we turn to the main text of the book, we find that Glad- 
den has introduced still another idea into his concept “social 
forces”: social forces are taken to be those which draw and hold 
people together in effective social organizations; forces which make 
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for disorganization are “unsocial forces.” We have already noted 
that some tendency to use the term in this sense appears in the lit- 
erature of sociological theory: 

Thus we see that while the factory is a social force in one way, it may 
become, and in fact is becoming, an unsocial force in another; it draws to- 
gether in close relations people of the same class, but it tends, at present, to 
separate classes—to dig chasms and build barriers between the capitalists and 
the laborers, the employers and the employed.*? 


It is not certain just how much influence Washington Gladden’s 
little book and its title had, either upon sociologists or upon social 
workers; but that it helped to make the term “social forces” famil- 
iar to those interested in concrete social questions and problems 
one can scarcely doubt. Park and Burgess have recorded a later 
appearance of the term among social workers: 


Beginning in October, 1906, there appeared for several years in the jour- 
nal of social workers, Charities and Commons, now The Survey, editorial 
essays upon social, industrial, and civic questions under the heading “Social 
Forces.” In the first article E. T. Devine made the following statement: “In 
this column the editor intends to have his say from month to month about the 
persons, books, and events which have significance as social forces 
all the social forces are obviously forces of good, although they are all under 
the ultimate control of a power which makes for righteousness.” 

Ten years later a group of members in the National Conference of Social 
Work formed a division under the title “The Organization of the Social 
Forces of the Community.” The term community, in connection with that 
of social forces, suggests that every community may be conceived as a definite 
constellation of social forces. In this form the notion has been fruitful in 
suggesting a more abstract, intelligible, and at the same time sounder, con- 
ception of the community life. 

Most of the social surveys made in recent years are based upon this con- 
ception of the community as a complex of social forces embodied in institu- 
tions and organizations.** 


It is, after all, not the “social workers” in the narrowest con- 
ventional sense, i.e., the case workers attached to the social agencies 
of the large cities, and their immediate supervisors, who have been 


* Loc. cit., p. 25. See also pp. 52-53: “The instinct of self-preservation was the 
force that drew them together”; also pp. 194-95, distinction between “centrifugal 
force” and “centripedal force.” 

* Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology, pp. 491-92; see also the context, and chap. vii, passim—the quotation is taken 
from the concluding section of the chapter. 
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given to talk of “social forces in the community,” or “community 
forces.” The social case workers, in this narrow sense of the term, 
have their attention focused upon problems of “helping people (and 
families) out of trouble.” But there are other types of workers in 
the general field of social practice: those employed in one capacity 
or another in the new profession of “community organization,” set- 
tlement workers, and persons, often of great talent and vision, who 
have risen to positions where they are responsible for the funda- 
mentals of administration and planning of the work of social 
agencies. These people, forced by the very nature of their work to 
seek for materials of social construction, have been naturally re- 
ceptive to the conception of “social forces” which are more or less 
subject to control by social workers and reformers, and can be 
mobilized in constructive programs for community organization 
and community betterment. 

Now the social case worker of today does not think of her cases 
as existing in a social vacuum or desert; on the contrary she 
knows very well that social case work consists in large part in read- 
justment of the person or family with reference to the social envi- 
ronment. But in diagnosing such a case the worker quite naturally 
and automatically enumerates and evaluates the factors of the so- 
cial environment which are or may be significant in this case, in 
terms which serve to emphasize their meaning for this case, and 
these terms are quite likely to be different from those the commu- 
nity organization worker or the maker of a community survey 
would use in listing social forces in that community. Also the social 
case worker has a natural tendency to think of the forces having 
meaning for a particular case as “personal” forces, or as factors in 
a personal situation; hence the term “social forces” does not occur 
so frequently in their reports and literature. 

With this explanation of the social case worker’s point of view, 
it is not difficult to see in the following selections from a handbook 
for social case workers abundant content for the concept “social 
forces” in the concrete sense in which we are taking it in this sec- 
tion, although the expression “social forces” does not itself appear 


at all: 
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It should not be called “interpreting” a case merely to select out from 
the recorded items any one or two factors. This is rather the preliminary step 
toward interpretation. What has just been called the “conception” to which 
the facts in the case point is simply the idea of the whole network of cause- 
effect items which constitute it a “case.” . . . . The social diagnosis must in- 
clude this whole nexus of causal factors which make up its explanation. 
(Author illustrates with records of a case in which wife’s failure to appreciate 
seriousness Of husband’s state of health, and her fear that the family would 
be separated, had been designated by the case worker as causal factors—bet- 
ter terms for the “key concepts,” in the opinion of the author, would have 
been “wife and mother ignorant of health laws,” and “ignorance of social 
resources.” 


In the following there is rather more than a bare suggestion of the 
probable value to social workers of the classification of recurrent 
types of factors which occur in their cases: 


Since any interpretation of facts relates them to a key concept, the in- 
terpretation of social facts, which in case work lie in many relations of the 
client’s life, relates them not to one concept, but to what might be described 
as a constellation of concepts. Some of these meanings may be economic, 
some medical, some psychological and social It is possible that these 
constellations of meanings, or of causally interwoven factors—different names 
for the same thing—are recurringly constant. That is, more knowledge and 
study may show that a certain type of sex misconduct in a girl is accom- 
panied by other fairly constant characteristic social relationships and economic 
situations; that a given sort of mental makeup is found again and again in 
conjunction with the same social maladjustments.*° 


Probably no better summary of the present frontier of advance in 
social case work could be found than the following passage, which 
designates clearly enough the ground on which social worker and 
sociologist should be able to establish common conceptions of social 
forces: 


The advance of knowledge in our field entails on the one hand a less 
simple idea of character than that which gets recorded in mere enumerations 
of traits. We must recognize it as a system of forces in which primary in- 
stincts are wrought upon by impulses deriving from man’s innate social sensi- 
tiveness, so that a client’s adjustment, from a “moral” point of view, is to be 
sought in part in motivations of which the client is unconscious. Our grow- 
ing knowledge entails on the other hand a view of the social environment as 


* Ada Eliot Sheffield, The Social Case History (1920), pp. 144-45. 
 Ibid., pp. 148-49; see also p. 201. 
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something less external to the personality involved in it. Its claims operate 
as strong suggestions operating within a socialized mind. The case worker, 
therefore, will be increasingly an expert engaged in mobilizing remedial in- 
fluences by establishing relationships in her client’s life: relationships that 
energize salutary motives among all the related parties. To this end she needs 
identified types of conduct and situation in order to control. She will, accord- 
ingly, so write her case histories as to clarify her own social concepts and to 
leave documents contributing something to the integrated insight of social 
science.** 


Thomas has expressed very much the same ideas in the following: 

The problem of the individual involves in its details the study of all the 
social influences and institutions—family, school, church, the law, the news- 
paper, the story, the motion picture, the occupations, the economic system, 
the unorganized personal relationships, the division of life into work and 
leisure time, etc. But the human wish underlies all social happenings and in- 
stitutions, and human experiences constitute the reality beneath the formal 
social organization and behind the statistically formulated mass-phenomena. 
Taken in themselves, statistics are nothing more than symptoms of unknown 
causal processes. A social institution can be understood and modified only if 
we do not limit ourselves to the study of its formal organization, but analyze 
the way in which it appears in the personal experience of various members of 
the group, and follow the influence which it has in their lives. And an in- 
dividual can be understood only if we do not limit ourselves to a cross-sec- 
tion of his life as revealed by a given act, a court record or a confession, or 
to the determination of what type of life-organization exists, but determine 
the means by which a certain life-organization is developed.** 


In other words, when it is a question of dealing with concrete 
cases and problems, but also of developing an increasingly scientific 
technique for doing so, the methodological propositions of theorist 
and social worker converge.** Park has said, “Sociology seems now 
in a way to become, in some fashion or other, an experimental sci- 
ence. It will become so as soon as it can state existing problems in 
such a way that the results in one case will demonstrate what can 


“ Sheffield, loc. cit., pp. 218-19. 
“W.I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, p. 244. 


“ Miss Sheffield represents, of course, the social worker’s point of view. W. |. 
Thomas is primarily interested in reaching theoretic conclusions; he considers him- 
self a worker in the field of sociological research, although he has worked with very 
concrete materials and problems. 
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and should be done in another.** Even as the sociological research 
worker makes it his business to build up sound general categories 
and theories of lines of causal development, so the social workers, 
if they are to improve their practice through profiting by experi- 
ence, are finding themselves constrained to generalize and classify 
their findings; and this means, among other things, apparently, a 
need for the formulation of general categories of human motives. 
So far as is known to the writer, no social agency has yet instructed 
its workers to use any particular classification of human nature 
cravings—interests, wishes, or desires—as a basis for the diagnosis 
of cases, but there appears to be no good reason why this should 
not soon be tried. 

E. T. Devine, who by reason of the nature of his work and con- 
tacts has had his attention strongly drawn to some of the more uni- 
versal and fundamental aspects of the problems of social work, has 
expressed his conviction of the need for a body of social science as 
a foundation for improved practice in the field of social work, in the 
opening chapter of his recent textbook of social work: 

Social economics deals with social needs and with the institutions through 
which they are met; with the need for education, for example, and the schools; 
with the need for justice and the courts; with the need of children for pa- 
rental care and the family. Smoothly organized households may seem to the 
stranger to present no problems of household management. So prosperous 
and well-managed communities may appear deficient in social problems. The 
social economist, theoretically, would deal equally with the normal operation 
of social forces working advantageously and equitably and with the path- 
ological conditions which are evidence of friction or failure 

Seeking first to understand social conditions and to become able to dis- 
tinguish between such as are favorable to social welfare and progress and 
such as, on the contrary, are socially destructive, the social economist does 
not rest content with this analysis, but attempts to estimate also the social 
forces operating in the community, his purpose being to furnish the informa- 
tion, the principles, and the methods, which will enable socially minded, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens to work with others of similar aim.*® 


“Robert E. Park, Sociology and the Social Sciences, A. J. S., Vols. XXVI- 
XXVII, quoted in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 45. 


“E. T. Devine, Social Work (1922), pp. 1-2. 
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SECTION IX. CONCLUSION: SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


ABSTRACT 


The emergence and persistence of the social-forces concept in American soci- 
ology has been due fundamentally to a logical need for the concept, arising out of 
other phases of the development of sociology, rather than to the prestige of this or 
that writer who has used and emphasized the concept. The ultimate survival of the 
concept, and its form or forms if it does survive, will be similarly determined. The 
main drive in economic theory today appears to be in the direction of the survey 
and study of existing institutions and other culture facts, which is in fact, if not in 
logical necessity, more or less opposed to the use and development of general cate- 
gories of human motives. Those sociologists who adhere to some form of the social 
forces concept conceive of their classifications as (1) instruments of research, (2) 
tovls of diagnosis in particular problem situations, and (3) bases of social evaluation. 


We have seen that the concept “social forces,” taken as one of 
the stock tools of sociological analysis and explanation, had its 
origin more particularly in two contributions to early sociological 
theory: Herbert Spencer’s outline of the “factors of social phe- 
nomena” set forth in the opening chapters of his Principles of Soci- 
ology, and Ward’s outlines of “social forces” in his Dynamic Soci- 
ology and later works. We have noted also the appearance of the 
term “social forces” in the title and text of a popular book on cur- 
rent social questions published for Washington Gladden in 1897; 

~an episode which probably helped to suggest to sociologists the pos- 
sible utility of the concept. We have taken note also of the general 
probability that the sociological concept “social forces” was deter- 
mined in part by historical writers’ use of such terms as “forces,” 
“historical forces,” and even “social forces” to designate main 
trends and influential conditions and institutions of a given histori- 
cal period. The writer is greatly indebted to Professor Small’s 
studies of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century origins of the so- 
ciological movement as such, in certain developments which went 
on among historians, political scientists, and economists in Eu- 
rope,** but the present study is not based on sufficient examination 
of European sources to make possible the tracing of the social- 
forces concept through those origins to any great degree. Professor 
Small himself, in his General Sociology, gives Ratzenhofer credit, 

“A. W. Small, Origins of Sociology (1923). The writer has also been privi- 
leged to examine Professor Small’s unpublished manuscript on the American socio- 
logical movement since 1885. 
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as we have seen, for the “interest” concept, but as we have also 
noted above, a comparison of Small’s presentation of the interest 
concept with Ratzenhofer’s use of the term reveals that it became 
practically a new concept in Small’s hands. 

What this paper has tried to show is that the social-forces con- 
cept has found its way into American sociology, not so much, fun- 
damentally, because of the influence of any one writer’s use of the 
term—Ward’s conception of social forces was as strongly attacked 
as favored by particular writers—as it was because some of the 
other developments of sociological theory and method which were 
taking place in the latter part of the nineteenth century rendered 
the appearance of something like the social-forces concept logically 
necessary and inevitable. The various concepts, categories, and hy- 
potheses which make up the methodological equipment of social 
science are constantly being subjected to a pragmatic test—a proc- 
ess of adjustment with one another—the issue of which, up to a 
given time, is determined largely by the value of one combination 
of such concepts and hypotheses, as compared with others which 
are being experimented with, as an organ of further sociological re- 
search and discovery. It is undoubtedly true to some extent that 
the accident of early appearance of certain terms as candidates for 
a place in the vocabulary of social science, or even of certain fea- 
tures of sociological method in a more fundamental sense, will ac- 
count for the prestige of those terms and those methods among 
sociologists some years afterward. But in the long run we can 
scarcely avoid the assumption that the utility of certain concepts 
as instruments for research and explanation in a certain science is 
measured by their power of survival in competition with others. 
The social-forces concept, and its different variations—wishes, in- 
terests, desires, attitudes, instincts, and so on—are presumably just 
passing through that process of competition and selection. The 
writer has taken occasion, in passing, to indicate some of the rea- 
sons which lead him to believe that some variant of the concept is 
likely to endure indefinitely, but in the last analysis the greatest 
service that can be performed by a study like the one herewith pre- 
sented is to enable students of a given field to see, by having the 
materials brought into immediate juxtaposition, just what some of 
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the variants of a given concept are, in order that the selective judg- 
ment and experimental efforts of as large a number as possible of 
interested persons may be brought to bear upon them. 

In the process of competitive selection and elimination of cate- 
gories for the uses of social science that has gone on in the last 
fifty years in the United States, several variants of the social-forces 
concept have been proposed or experimented with, as we have seen, 
as well as several systems of sociology which make no provision for 
a Classification of social forces, desires, or motives. Besides the va- 
rious Classifications of fundamental human motives formulated by 
Ward, Ellwood, Blackmar and Gillin, Ross, Thomas, and Bushee, 
Park and Burgess have suggested a classification of attitudes as 
such—approaching, withdrawing, subordination, superordination 
—we have found the social workers assuming as social forces the 
immediate, concrete persons, organizations, groups, agencies, and 
institutions which have meaning as factors affecting a particular 
case or a particular program of reform; several sociologists and 
others have proposed, following the lead of Spencer, to include the 
universal types of geographic and physical factors as social forces; 
other theorists have tended to recognize as social forces only those 
which promote group activity, as compared with forces which dis- 
organize or encourage individual activity; and, finally, we observe 
the historians clinging to their use of the term “forces” to denote 
trends of evolution or change, and a certain school of economists 
treating the institutions of a given culture group at a given time as 
the significant factors affecting human behavior. 

This last-mentioned group of theorists, the proponents of “in- 
stitutional economics,” have been allowed to remain without speci- 
fic representation in the present study up to this point. Since the 
movement is not only interesting per se, but is also illustrative of a 
certain type of critique of the social-forces concept, in the sense in 
which we have primarily taken it in this paper, it may not be out 
of place to quote one of the most authoritative recent expressions 
of the doctrine by an eminent American economist: 


The significance of institutions in economic behavior —From all that we 
know about the history of our race it seems probable that the equipment with 
which men are born alters little, if at all, through millenniums. Our reflexes, 
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instincts. and capacity to learn are believed to be substantially the same as 
those of our cave-dwelling ancestors. If our lives are radically different from 
theirs, it is because we have developed, through a long process of cumulative 
change, more effective ways of training our native capacities. We have ac- 
quired certain ways of dealing with each other and with material things that 
are roughly standardized and taught to our children—ways of behaving that 
have their aspects of feeling, thinking, and willing. It is these widely prevalent 
social habits, learnt afresh with modifications by each generation, that make 
our behavior so different from that of our ancestors, and that will make the 
behavior of our descendants different from ours. 

Accordingly, it is in these habits that the student of economic behavior 
finds his chief problems when he studies the past or the present, and his chief 
hope when he thinks of the future. “Institutions” is merely a convenient term 
for the more important among the widely prevalent, highly standardized so- 
cial habits. And so it seems that the behavioristic viewpoint will make 
economic theory more and more a study of economic institutions 
generation that is rising will accept as “scientific” only those theorists who 
make the cumulative change of institutions their chief concern.** 

For those who believe that institutions, culture facts, “social 
habits” are the significant data of social science, and the only sig- 
nificant data in that field of thought and research, it appears, as we 
have noted in earlier sections of this study, that there can be no 
social science in the older, formal conception of science; that is, 
there can be no universal, permanent generalizations. For institu- 
tions and culture generally are, as the author hints in the above se- 
lection, involved in a process of cumulative change. If these as- 
sumptions are valid, the scientific categories which are useful today 
may be quite misleading when we have to deal with the problems 
of a hundred years hence, and the classification of human wishes 
and activities in the attempt to expose basic universal cravings 
which must be taken into account is essentially futile, except per- 
haps for temporary purposes. We might, nevertheless, arrive, by a 
process of classification of human activities and the wishes of per- 
sons as declared by them or inferred from their actions, at a list of 
motives which were not deeply ingrained in “original nature,” but 
are active in the “human nature” of our time and place, and which 
must, therefore, be taken into account in constructive and remedial 


“Wesley C. Mitchell, “The Prospects of Economics,” in The Trend of Eco- 
nomics (1924), edited by Rexford Guy Tugwell, p. 25. 
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measures by which we might hope to change the present order; but 
we might not assume, with any certainty of being right, that our 
list of motives was valid for the future indefinitely, nor for other 
quite different culture groups. 

That is, then, one of the issues concerning the use and meaning 
of the social-forces concept. Doubtless Thomas, Small, Park and 
Burgess, Bushee, and any other authors who have proposed classi- 
fications of “social forces” are willing to admit that the particular 
classifications they have made may be erroneous in some respects, 
that they may have included desires or interests which would have 
no existence in some perfectly normal, wholesome groups, and that 
they may have failed to give separate recognition to desires or in- 
terests which, in fact, should be separately specified. But that they 
are not on the right track in trying to formulate universally valid 
classifications, the present writer believes they would not admit. 


To emphasize the issue let us examine a passage, repeated in part 
from Section VI, preceding, in which Park and Burgess express 
their understanding of the function of Thomas’ fourfold classifica- 


tion of wishes: 

The fundamental value of the classification inheres in the fact that the 
wishes in one class cannot be substituted for wishes in another class. The de- 
sire for response and affection cannot be satisfied by fame and recognition, or 
only partially so. The wholesome individual is he who, in some form or 
other, realizes all the four wishes. The security and permanence of any so- 
ciety or association depends upon the extent to which it permits the individuals 
who compose it to realize their fundamental wishes. The restless individual is 
the individual whose wishes are not realized even in dreams. 

This suggests the significance of the classification for the purposes of so- 
cial science. Human nature, and personality as we know it, requires for its 
healthy growth security, new experience, response, and recognition. In all 
races and in all times these fundamental longings of human nature have mani- 
fested themselves; the particular patterns in which the wish finds expression 
and becomes fixed depends upon some special experience of the person, is in- 
fluenced by individual differences in original nature, and is circumscribed by 
the folkways, the mores, the conventions, and the culture of the group.** 


In order to forestall possible criticism, the writer would like to 
place himself on record once more as believing that it is not at all 


“ Park and Burgess, loc. cit. (1924), pp. 442-43. 
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impossible to develop a sociological method by expansion of the 
“institutional” theory of economics, as set forth in the passage 
quoted above, which would be entirely compatible with the use also 
of a classification of fundamental human motives in the manner in- 
dicated by Park and Burgess. The primary purpose of the present 
study is to survey current sociological and related literature with 
reference to the social-forces concept, and we should observe sim- 
ply that in fact it appears that those writers who emphasize the im- 
portance of cultural factors—institutions and social habits—in the 
determination of social behavior are also as a rule apparently dis- 
posed to make little of any classification of fundamental motives. 
Perhaps it is also true, conversely, that those who emphasize such 
a classification of motives do not as a rule pay enough attention to 
the influence of existing cultural forces. 

To summarize now the findings of this study with respect to 
that phase of the social-forces doctrine upon which we have placed 
the greatest emphasis: It can be said, in the first place, that it ap- 
pears that several different types of classification of fundamental 
human nature, or “behavior,” tendencies are possible, according to 
the point of view assumed and the purpose with which the classifi- 
cation is made. Small’s “interests,” Thomas’ fourfold classification 
of “wishes,” and Park’s fourfold classification of attitudes are 
made on different bases, and may conceivably all be valid.** In the 
second place, those who have attempted to form such classifications 
appear to expect that they will serve at least three distinguishable 
purposes—not all these purposes being equally of interest to all the 
writers who have made classifications: (a) they are expected to 
serve as instruments of sociological research, to aid in the advance- 
ment of other phases of the science of sociology; (5) they are in- 
tended to be useful as tools of social diagnosis, for social work and 
social reform; and (c) some authors, at least, have thought of them 
as affording bases for social evaluation, i.e., fundamental social 
values are those which realize fundamental interests. 

“ Professor Ellsworth Faris is engaged at the University of Chicago, with the 
aid of his graduate students, in perfecting and testing a classification of motives 


which is still of a different order from the three mentioned; it attempts to classify 
the original, organic tendencies more closely than do the others. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


THE BEHAVIOR OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


RUTH R. PEARSON 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


The present “century of the child” is bringing us little by little 
to a consideration of beginnings, in our attempt to understand hu- 
man life. Gesell (14, pp. 8-9)’ writes: 

We are witnessing a most interesting shift of attention to the early period 

of childhood Within the next few decades there will probably take 
place a reorientation in social and educational arrangements which will confer 
a much-altered status upon the preschool child In law, in school prac- 
tice, in home life, in public health provisions, in the clinic, and in the laboratory 
we see a new trend in the times. 
The purpose of the present discussion is to summarize briefly the 
more significant literature appearing in English since about 1919- 
20 on the behavior of the little child, and to indicate certain tenden- 
cies in preschool education and research. The reader interested in 
tracing the historical development of child study from the days of 
Darwin, Preyer, and the other pioneers will find concise treatments 
in the works of Mateer (24, 25), Baldwin and Stecher (2), and 
Stern (37). 

It is a somewhat surprising fact that psychological and educa- 
tional publications contain the bulk of the material on development 
in early life. With the possible exception of articles on the instinct 


Eprrorrat Note.—With this article the Journal begins a series of reviews and 
summaries which it is planned to make a permanent feature covering all the impor- 
tant subjects of investigation in the field of sociology and social psychology. Re- 
views already in preparation which will be published in the immediately succeeding 
issues include the family, social psychology, the city, and general methodology. 
These will be followed in turn by other reviews covering the entire field of interest 
of the readers of the Journal. 


* Figures in parentheses refer to the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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controversy, nothing in the thirty volumes of this Journal could be 
construed as child study, even in theory. Sociology has not yet dis- 
covered the infant. The facts of social experience in these first 
years are beginning to be taken into account, however, by psychol- 
ogists. Attempts to measure and describe so-called “non-intellec- 
tual personality traits” foreshadow a new emphasis on the func- 
tioning of group relationships. The study by Verry (42) of per- 
sonality in preschool play groups points the way. 

This fresh impulse has grown out of the relation between ex- 
perimental psychology on the one hand and the experience of the 
teacher, psychiatrist, and clinical psychologist on the other. Estab- 
lished laboratory procedure, the determination of memory spans, 
reaction times, etc., soon demonstrated its limitations at this early 
age level. The advent of behaviorism led to a redirection of atten- 
tion and to the study of the organism as a whole. Its first re- 
searches, however, were largely physiological in nature. Mateer 
(25), in a critical evaluation of the work of Krasnogorski (of the 
Pavlov school) in the field of the conditioned reflex, gives an excel- 
lent statement of the bearing of behaviorism upon child psychol- 
ogy. The Russians have contributed a viewpoint which promises to 
be of lasting value for the study of more complex responses, includ- 
ing the effects of social interaction. Watson (45), in the first exten- 
sive behavior study of young infants in this country, observed 
reaching, right- and left-handedness, the Babinski reflex, early eye 
movement, sitting alone, and other activities in several hundred in- 
fants, chiefly under ten months of age. His conclusion that fear, 
rage, and love represent man’s original emotional equipment is well 
known, as also the statement: “One can make or break the child, 
so far as its personality is concerned, long before the age of five is 
reached. We believe that by the end of the second year the pattern 
of the future individual is already laid down” (p. 494). He demon- 
strated the conditioning of a fear response in one subject. Moss 
(28) and Skerrett (36) report experiments along similar lines, also 
dealing with one or two children only. These few studies indicate 
the range of the strictly experimental work with young children 
which preceded the era of group observation and performance 
testing. 
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The psychoanalyst as well as the behaviorist prefers to deal 
with an integrated personality rather than a mosaic of separate 
powers. But, while emphasizing the potency of infantile experi- 
ence, psychoanalysis has wholly ignored the need for detailed, un- 
biased observation of behavior in early life. The study by Hug- 
Hellmuth (16) invokes the Freudian hypothesis in its most dis- 
torted and extreme form as an a priori explanation of all that hap- 
pens during the child’s day. 

It is the habit clinic, the child-guidance clinic, the preschool 
laboratory, and the nursery school which represent the newer ap- 
proach, concerned first of all with total concrete situations in the 
lives of real children. The trend of modern psychology can hardly 
be understood apart from a consideration of these influences. 

1. Mental hygiene-—The réle of the psychiatrist is that of the 
physician offering expert advice as to the adjustment of habit diffi- 
culties in the home. Success depends largely upon his ability to 
give the parents insight into a situation in which they themselves 
are important factors—always a delicate and difficult task. Ac- 
cording to Mateer (24, p. 10), “A quaint mixture of the primitive 
in psychology, the obvious in practical life, the useful in medical 
practice, grew up into psychiatry.” Thom (39) presents a clear 
statement of habit-clinic procedure, stresses the importance of en- 
vironment in shaping the child’s personality, and cites a number of 
illuminating case-records. Glueck (15) also recognizes the power 
of social influences, to which the child reacts “as a person and not 
merely as a physical organism,” and admits the poverty of our 
knowledge in this realm. Witmer (47) describes in detail the suc- 
cessful treatment (in an orthogenic school) of a boy who at two 
and a half was diagnosed as feeble-minded by two competent ex- 
perts. At seven years he was doing normally the work of the second 
school grade, the retardation having been due, apparently, to in- 
tense fear in early life—an actual psychosis. Woolley (48) reports 
the sudden appearance of a phobia in a three-year-old, finally 
traced to a repressed mental conflict regarding the birth of a broth- 
er. Mateer (24) ascribes many apparent mental defects to func-_ 
tional disturbances. 
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2. The preschool laboratory and the nursery school.—It is not 
only the exceptional or “problem” child who commands attention 
today, however. Careful studies are being made of normal groups 
under controlled conditions. The Preschool Psychological Labora- 
tories of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of 
Iowa (46), the Institute for Child Welfare Research at Teachers 
College, Columbia University (18), and the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota (9), represent the combining of ad- 
vanced educational practice with unusual opportunities for re- 
search. Aside from the groups under observation in these univer- 
sity laboratories, “schools” for children of prekindergarten age 
(usually from two to five) are springing up in all parts of the coun- 
try. These are by no means day nurseries, in the older meaning of 
the term. Neither has their program anything in common with the 
formal academic work of the grades. Aims and methods vary, but 
in general the child’s day and his environment are carefully planned 
to give a wide range of experience, to establish habits considered 
desirable, and to accustom him to the co-operative life of the group. 
Pollitzer (33, p. 17) pictures what this means: 

In the Walden School nursery we see the beginnings of social relations on 
the most primitive level. The children, when they enter, are like separate little 
worlds. They explore other children as part of the environment and are much 
interested when they get a human response. They desire to attract each other’s 
attention, to win approval and affection. Their social intercourse is apt to take 
strange forms to adult eyes We have learned a great deal by leaving 
the children alone, within the limits set by safety, and watching them work out 
their relations on their own plane. 

The interest in this country is an outgrowth of recent events in 
England, where the nursery school movement has, since the war, 
attained governmental recognition and support. The Education 
Act of 1918, quoted by Owen (30), makes possible the establish- 
ment of such schools throughout the country. They are, however, 
still philanthropic and educational in purpose, rather than experi- 
mental. Pearson (31, p. 20) describes the nursery school ensemble 
as we know it: “Educational expert, dietician, doctor, nurse, psy- 
chiatrist; health records and behavior records, mothers’ meetings 
and mothers’ co-operation—all are working together... . to 
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produce an atmosphere of happiness, purposefulness, order, and 
spontaneity nothing less than astounding to the visitor who is not 
dealing professionally with the preschool age.” We have here a 
new type of social situation in the child’s life: an ordered universe. 
All furnishings and equipment are appropriate in size and intended 
to be handled and used by children. Much time is given to free 
play, indoors and out, with sand, lumber, saws, nails, hammers, 
large blocks, dolls, toys, and books. Results already apparent in- 
clude accelerated growth, both physical and mental, and the defi- 
nite modification of habit tendencies. Again quoting Pollitzer (33, 
p. 17): 

Over and over again we find that children come to school with character- 

istics and attitudes which seem at first sight to be fixed and permanent. Careful 
study of personality shows that many of these apparent character traits are 
nothing but the protective reaction to home environment. A fundamental 
change in handling the child results in an equally fundamental change in per- 
sonality.” 
Woolley (49), Johnson (20), and Watson (44) report similar re- 
sults, and agree as to the importance of research. It is this attitude 
which makes the movement not only a vital fact to the student of 
society, but a promising field in which to gather data. Few educa- 
tional innovations have been so closely in touch with the scientific 
frontier. There is as yet no literature of opposition, though John- 
son (20, p. 29) points out divergent possibilities: 

The baby, along with the flapper and grandmother, has left the home! 
Whether he finds the world one of real, profitable, adventurous experiences or 
a subtly devised and charmingly fashioned mold into which he is skilfully di- 
rected and fitted, remains in the hands of those of us who are responsible for 
nursery schools The nursery school is young. Let us keep it so. 

Bass (3) describes an instance of mothers’ co-operation in the con- 
duct of such a school. Cleveland (5) suggests basic standards for 
home training. 

From Russia comes a report of the Medico-Pedological Insti- 
tute at Moscow (Tutyshkin, 41), based upon the viewpoint of G. 
Stanley Hall, and devoted to the “new, strict, natural science of 
child development.” Regulation of the social environment is held 
to be of great importance. 


* Italics the reviewer’s. 
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3. Experimental psychology and mental testing —The meth- 
ods of experimental and clinical psychology have changed with this 
changing world of infancy. According to Baldwin and Stecher (2, 
p. 50), “Three years’ experience in the preschool laboratories has 
demonstrated . . . . that the child from two to six is a fertile and 
satisfactory subject for psychological experimentation.” The au- 
thors sum up the physical, mental, and social growth of a group of 
normal and superior children based on consecutive daily studies 
over a period of from one to three years for each child. Tentative 
standards for developmental measurement are proposed and new 
tests described, some invented unknowingly by the children them- 
selves, and all involving material with an intrinsic appeal. Young 
children, as Cunningham (6, Introduction, p. ix) points out, 
“do not habitually attend to any but interesting problems.” Mar- 
ston (23), in a noteworthy attempt to measure emotional introver- 
sion and extroversion, correlates a series of trait ratings with the 
results of experiments designed to measure four of the traits, viz., 
social resistance to a stranger, compliance with the request to per- 
form a difficult task, interest reactions to a varied and novel en- 
vironment, and self-assertion in response to the denial of a wish. A 
decrease in extroversion is found with increase in chronological age. 
The social psychologist will perhaps question his definitions and 
ask to know something of the social background of the subjects 
studied. The conclusions offered do not, however, deny the possible 
effect of previous experience in determining the child’s reactions. 
Wagoner (43) finds that constructive ability is apparently not a 
function of intelligence. Town (40), in an analytic study of fifty- 
two children just entering school, did not discover one free from 
both physical and mental defect. Individual psychological profiles 
were constructed, after the plan of Claparéde. The social setting in 
each case was also studied in a cursory way, the investigator recog- 
nizing the fact, so generally overlooked, that “each little child of 
the group is the result of six years of development under a home in- 
fluence differing from the home influence acting upon every other 
child of the grour:” (p. 8). Meek (26), in a very specialized experi- 
ment with word learning, finds evidence of the need for organizing 
the learning situation to protect children from continued failure 
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and dissatisfaction, and for realizing the effect of emotional dis- 
turbances upon learning. 

Gesell (13) agrees with Watson (45) as to the value of cross- 
section behavior pictures. Five hundred preschool children have 
been studied in the Yale Psycho-Clinic, fifty at each of ten age 
levels, and the results codified into a set of developmental sched- 
ules. The aim is not to construct a measuring scale of intelligence, 
but to set up tentative norms, based on a “clinical and natural his- 
tory approach.” Liberal use of photographic material makes this a 
vivid record of what a child may be expected to do at successive 
ages. The author sees personality makeup as a challenging prob- 
lem, and says: “In the present stage of psycho-technology we have 
scarcely any means of objectively measuring personality traits. 
. . . . We have not even worked out a satisfactory descriptive 
technique” (p. 419). The tentative inventory of the habits or abil- 
ities of young children devised by Andrus (1) is of interest in this 
connection. Her schedules are based on data secured from the ob- 
servation of fifty-two nursery school children, by sixty-seven stu- 
dent observers. Each made a diary record while watching one 
child’s activity and later filled out the inventory from these records. 
Behavior is classified as mental, motor, emotional, and social- 
moral; Gesell’s categories being language, motor, adaptive, and 
personal-social. The results secured by Andrus suggest that a fair- 
er estimate of the young child may be obtained by observing his 
spontaneous behavior than by placing him in a test situation. Ap- 
proaching the subject from an altogether different angle, Brooks 
(4, p. 11) records her conviction that “we never truly know the 
child until we study his free play and discover by cautious and sci- 
entific observations its relation to his mental content.” 

Attempts have of course been made to test little children by the 
methods in vogue at higher age levels. Mitchell (27) examined 355 
children entering the New York schools in 1922 by the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. Seventy-five per cent received 
an I.Q. of less than 100, 25 per cent falling below 80. The author's 
attempt to explain his unusual findings on the basis of innate capac- 
ity plus home influences of which he had no exact knowledge illus- 
trates the shortcomings of the method. Many feel, however, with 
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Franzen (12), that “measurement is the very life of progress.” 


Levy and Tulchin (22), from a study of the behavior of 983 infants 
and small children during mental tests, conclude that resistance is 
evidence of some innate behavior pattern, and “not measurably 
affected by previous experience.” Ide (17) and Saer (35) analyze 
certain environmental factors which appear to affect test results, 
especially cultural differences and bilingualism. Pintner and Cun- 
ningham (32) have standardized a group mental test for small chil- 
dren involving neither letters nor numbers. But the trend is defi- 
nitely in the direction of substituting performance tests, such as the 
building of the Montessori Tower, picture-completion, the match- 
ing of pictures, use of form-boards, etc., for those involving lan- 
guage concepts. Stutsman (38) presents a preliminary report on 
the standardization of such tests. Johnson (19, p. xi) holds that 
“the rate of growth of an individual is of relatively greater impor- 
tance than the particular stage at which our tests locate him.” 

The more comprehensive of the recent works on child psychol- 
ogy fall into two classes: those based on studies and tests of the 
sort already discussed (Baldwin and Stecher, Gesell), and those 
based largely on diary records of individual children, kept by rela- 
tives, the traditional child-study method. Of the latter, which sums 
up the available material of this sort, Stern’s revised edition of an 
earlier volume (37) is outstanding. He mentions the want of “sci- 
entifically unprejudiced and copious observations of the little child 
of the proletariat,” gives many valuable hints as to methods of ob- 
serving spontaneous behavior, which he considers more significant 
than the child’s reactions in an experimental situation, and analyzes 
various aspects of mental life, notably speech development. The 
book is rich in problems and points of view which suggest further 
research. Koffka (21), in presenting the viewpoint of the Gestalt 
or form psychologists, offers a new interpretation of infantile expe- 
rience. Abandoning the theory of an original chaotic confusion, he 
would characterize first impressions as “qualities upon a ground— 
the simplest mental configurations,” and asks, “Is it not possible 
that phenomena such as friendliness and unfriendliness are very 
primitive—even more so than the visual impression of a ‘blue 
spot’?” (p. 133). An impressive mass of data is brought together 
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and reinterpreted, from the fields of comparative, abnormal, and 
child psychology. Rasmussen (34) and Drummond (7, 8) contrib- 
ute many interesting notes on child life, though their works are 
popular rather than scientific in nature. Fenton (11) attempts to 
systematize the familiar but difficult method of home observation. 
Myers (29), summing up in article form his observations of inhibi- 
tion in his two infants to the beginning of the third year, finds that 
inhibition occurs at first in connection with the fixing of attention 
due to each new sensory stimulus, and later without the overt stim- 
ulus. His conclusions amount to a formulation of the processes of 
social control, the secret being “‘to lead the other person to want to 
do what we want him to do—in other words, to make our wishes 
his” (p. 294). 
CONCLUSION 


This rapid survey merely indicates the amount and sort of ac- 
tivity at present manifested in the field of preschool child psychol- 
ogy. A trend can be distinguished toward the study of children, not 
as isolated individual facts, but in relation to the social groups 
which receive them at birth. Tutyshkin defines the child—which, 


by the way, no one else seems to have thought of doing—as a dy- 
namic process of personality development. What other task can 
social psychology have than the description of this dynamic proc- 
ess as revealed in specific situations? We are beginning to think of 
intelligence in terms of adjustment rather than of innate capacity. 
Those minute differences which distinguish the environment and 
therefore the adjustment-problem of one infant from that of an- 
other have not yet been made the goal of serious research, nor has 
any objective classification been attempted on the basis of common 
aspects. Our “common-sense” grouping of environments remains 
impressionistic and inconceivably clumsy. Social stimuli, family 
structure, the social situation, personality makeup, motivation, 
are still obscure notions. Psychiatrists, psychologists, and educa- 
tors alike recognize the need for further knowledge, but are ham- 
pered by the lack of any adequate technique. Verry (42, p. 645) 
says: “The importance of the family is due not so much to sex- 
conditioned complexes as to the type of social image of himself 
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which the child gets from this his first group.” Faris (10, p. 194) 


has stated his viewpoint as follows: 

The social psychologist should fasten his attention on the facts of human 
nature which lie all around us in the form of attitudes, desires, and wishes 
which can be recorded, studied, collected, classified, and explained, and which 
are open to no such objection as the instincts, which in the nature of the case 
are always hypothetical components of a complex form of behavior 
netic psychology would be not only defensible, but in the highest degree valu- 
able, if it abandoned its attempt to explain human nature as a whole and con- 
fined itself to the study of particular groups. 


There can be little doubt that we are already past the threshold of 


this new era. 
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ALBION WOODBURY SMALL, 1854-1926 


Albion W. Small passed away March 24. Although he had 
been in failing health for several months, he was engaged in the 
activities in which he was interested until the last. Religious serv- 
ices were held in Mandel Hall on March 26. It is planned to hold, 
June 8, a Commemorative Service in which recognition will be 
given of his contributions to higher education and to social science. 

With the foundation of the University of Chicago in 1892, 
President Harper appointed Dr. Small head of the first depart- 
ment of sociology in this country, or indeed in any country, a posi- 
tion which he held until his retirement last July. He has been the 
editor in charge of the American Journal of Sociology since its be- 
ginning in 1895. He was president of the American Sociological 
Society in 1912—13, and of the International Institute of Sociology 
(Paris) in 1922. 

In the July issue of the Journal it is planned to publish articles 
giving the history of his life and an estimate of his contribution to 
sociology. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the edi- 
tor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The Death of René Worms.—René Worms, the French sociologist, 
died in February at the age of fifty-six. He has been the editor of Revue 
Internationale de Sociologie since its beginning in 1893, and of Annales 
de l'Institut International de Sociologie since its first publication in 1894. 
He was founder and general secretary of L’Institut International de Soci- 
ologie, organized in 1893, and of the Société de Sociologie de Paris, estab- 
lished in 1894. He was since 1906 professor of the history of sociology in 
L’Ecole Interalliée des Hautes Etudes Sociales, and since 1910 lecturer 
on the history of sociology in the Law School, Université de Paris. He 
was the author, among other works, of Organisme et Société (1896); Les 
Principes Biologiques de L’ Evolution Sociale (1910) ; and La Sociologie, 
sa Nature, son Contenu, ses Attaches (1921). At the last meeting of the 
American Sociological Society Dr. Worms was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. 


German Sociological Society.—The fifth meeting of the German So- 
ciological Society will be held in Vienna, in September, 1926. The cen- 
tral theme of the meeting will be “Democracy,” for the first day, with 
papers by Tonnies and Kelsen. The second and third days will be given 
over to the presentation and discussions of special subjects. 


Institut International de Sociologie et de Réformes Politiques et So- 
ciales —The International Institute of Sociology and Political and Social 
Reform of Turin will hold its fourth international sociological congress at 
Panama, June 26—30, 1926. Its provisional program includes sections on 
general sociology, political problems, international juridical problems, 
economic problems, labor problems, the feminist movement, bio-sociology 
and eugenics, and international intellectual co-operation. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Professor F. Cosentini, Instituto nacional, 
Panama, Central America. 


Sociology in China.—Professor Yu Tinn Hugh will offer, in the soci- 
ology department of Eastern University, courses in “Chinese Social Prob- 
lems” and “Chinese Social Psychology,” to meet the special needs of 
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European and American residents and travelers in China. Dr. Yu js 
author of Progress in Social Control in China, founder of the Chinese 
Sociological Society, and editor of the Chinese Journal of Sociology, 
Eastern University is located in Peking. 


The American Year Book.—The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of the American Year Book, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and William Schuyler. This annual was first published in 1909, discon- 
tinued in 1919, and publication is now resumed by the American Year 
Book Corporation, composed of representatives of fifty learned societies. 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings is the representative of the American 
Sociological Society. Among the members of the American Sociological 
Society contributing articles are Leroy E. Bowman, C. C. Carstens, Frank 
H. Hankins, Hornell Hart, F. Ernest Johnson, Owen R. Lovejoy, Howard 
W. Odum, Stuart A. Rice, Herbert N. Shenton, Malcolm M. Willey. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The fifty-third annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 26 to June 2. 


Hospital Social Workers—The American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers will hold its annual meeting May 25 to June 2, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Boston University.—Professor Ernest R. Groves, of the Department 
of Sociology of Boston University, has been granted sabbatical leave for 
1926-27. 


Cornell University.—During the summer school of 1926, Dr. E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, will offer two 
courses in sociology; one of these courses is on the “Standard of Living,” 
and the other on the “Social Problems of Rural Life.” The two extension 
workers in the field of rural social organization, Professor Ralph A. Fel- 
ton and Miss Mary Eva Duthie, will offer special courses on community 
organization and play and dramatics as used in organizing communities. 
Professor Bruce L. Melvin will offer the general course in sociology, and 
one advanced course in social psychology. 


Dartmouth College——During the four years’ undergraduate work, 
nearly every student in this institution takes at least one course in soci- 
ology. To encourage continued interest in the field of sociology after 
graduation, the department of sociology has prepared a list of sixty-five 
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books having general sociological interest, with a bibliographical com- 
ment concerning each, which is being sent to the alumni. 


Howard University.—The work in sociology has been enlarged dur- 
ing the past two years. Courses are now being given in “Race Problems,” 
“Criminology,” “Populations,” “Social Pathology,” “Social Origins,” 
“Social Psychology,” “Social Survey,” “Family Case Work,” “Field 
Studies,” and “Urban and Rural Sociology.” About two hundred and 
fifty students are instructed each quarter. 

Two full professors and one student instructor comprise the teaching 
staff. Professor William H. Jones has been appointed chairman of the 
department. 

Three surveys have been made within the past ten months. The first 
was a study of recreation and amusement among colored people in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This study is now being prepared for publication. The sec- 
ond was a Statistical study of the conditions of colored children in the 
District of Columbia. This survey had the co-operation of such agencies 
as the Juvenile Court, Juvenile Protective Association, Bureau of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, Federal Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Public Health, 
Bureau of Vital Statistics, municipal hospitals, clinics, and schools. The 
third survey is a study of religious institutions in Washington, D.C., for 
colored people. This study is now in progress. These studies are to be 
published this year. 


University of Kansas.—The History of Human Society, by Frank 
W. Blackmar, is announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Lafayette College.—The work in sociology is now given in an inde- 
pendent department, of which Professor Samuel H. Jameson is the head. 


University of Maryland.—Dr. George P. Murdock, who took his 
Doctor’s degree at Yale University last June, is teaching in the depart- 
ment of sociology in this university. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin has pub- 
lished in the Czecho-Slovakian sociological-philosophical journal, The 
Czech Thought, an article entitled “Recent American Sociological Litera- 
ture.” This article is to be re-published in the Ukrainian sociological 
journal, Society. 


Northwestern University.—In view of the relatively small numbers 
admitted to sociology, and the fact that most students at Northwestern 
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University do not take up the subject until their Junior year, the six-year 
record of those who have worked in the department is interesting. It in- 
cludes: 4 summer fellowships in social work; 4 graduate scholarships; 6 
graduate fellowships; 1 teaching fellowship; 8 instructorships; 6 high- 
school instructorships in social studies; 5 men of professional rank; and 
22 positions in social work. This does not include the Wieboldt fellow- 
ships and scholarships, which were granted by Northwestern University 
itself. 


Ohio State University.—Professor Herbert A. Miller is absent on 
leave for this year. During the autumn he spent sixteen days in Russia, 
and visited Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
His plans include a visit to Palestine. He is particularly interested in 
studying a prejudice in the states formed since the world-war. 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station Professor W. E. Garnet, 
formerly with the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, has been 
working during the year on a study of the “Virginia Rural Organizational 
Situation,” a project which is carried on in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The unit upon which he is working 
this year is a study of the farmers’ organizational attitudes. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 


At the luncheon meeting on “The Teaching of Social Sciences in the 
Schools,” during the last annual meeting of the Society, the experiences 
of a number of teachers of sociology were presented. The speakers had 
been engaged in a variety of experiments looking toward more effective 
enlistment of the interest and enthusiasm of their students and toward 
the development of intellectual initiative in their classes. These contri- 
butions were so valuable that it seems worth while to reduce them to writ- 
ten form, at least in brief summary, and to incorporate with them brief 
accounts of similar experiments being tried by other teachers of social 
science who did not participate in that experience meeting. Teachers to 
whose attention this note comes are therefore invited to send to Hornell 
Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, statements of 
about 500 to 1,000 words describing the nature and the results of actual 
experiments which they are trying in the classroom. The replies will be 
analyzed, combined, and made available in some way to those who reply 
and to other sociologists. 
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History of Human Society. By FRANK W. BLtackmar. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xii+-512. 


At last a scholar dares to tell the story of civilization in terms of 
cardinal interest, instead of filling his pages with kings, and fighters, and 
politicians, and dates, and like rubbish. Here is history, not in the form 
of a superannuated world’s almanac, but as the epic of the advance of the 
species from the level of the earthworm to lordship of creation and cap- 
taincy of its soul. Given such an introduction, in place of the desiccated 
stuff that has been called history since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, and young people are in a fair way to grow up with healthy 
intelligence and curiosity about the important concerns of life. 

This book is calculated to leave on the minds of students the impres- 
sion that mankind is not only the most proper study for man, but that 
it is also the most fascinating and instructive. It presents civilization, 
not as an ash heap of chance results, but as a vast co-operative exploit 
in which every sort of honest effort has reinforced every other. It treats 
civilization, too, not as a tale that is told, not as a closed incident, but as 
an adventure at its most thrilling stage, an opportunity to get into the 
game to more effect than at any previous time. It wastes no thought in 
profane and vain babblings over the sciolistic problem whether there is 
such a thing as progress. It starts unashamed with the common-sense 
philosophy that progress is the central business of life. It shows how 
progress has consisted of the discovery and accumulation and preserva- 
tion of values, and it holds out the prospect that the long dimension of 
progress is not in the past but in the future. It is a profoundly sound, 
sane, and sanitary book. Yet it does not parade its learning, but seems 
to meet plain folks on their own ground. It deserves to be adopted as one 
of the indispensables in American school curricula. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Life and Institutions: An Elementary Study of Society. By 
JosepH K. Hart, Lecturer, the New York School for Social 
Research, sometime Professor of Education, Reed College and 
the University of Washington. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1924. Pp. vi+423. Illustrated. $1.80. 
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Social Problems of Today. By Grove S. Dow, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Denver, in collaboration 
with Epcar B. WEsLEy, Head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment, University City (Mo.) High School. New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+337. Illustrated. $2.00. 


How the World Grows Smaller. “The Community-Life History 
Series,” Book I. By Dante J. BeEsy, Principal of the Ogles- 
by Public School, Chicago, and DoroTHEA BEEBy. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1924. Pp. vi+-293. Illustrated. 
$0.96. 

Community Life Today and in Colonial Times. “The Community- 
Life History Series,” Book II. By DANrteEt J. BEEBy, Princi- 
pal of the Oglesby Public School, Chicago, and Dorotnea 
BrEeBy. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1925. Pp. iv+ 
369. Illustrated. $0.96. 

Textbooks in social science for the senior year of the high school may 
be divided into two main groups. The first group follows tradition in 
that it presents economics, sociology, and political science as separate 
courses. Each course of this type maintains the boundary lines defined 
by university research and technique. It bears quite distinctly the ear- 
marks of its descent from the higher to the lower institutions of learn- 
ing. The second group of texts treats life as a unity, paying little heed to 
the defined limits of traditional courses of study in the university, and 
crossing at will the boundary lines of all the social sciences. Authors of 
this group of texts contend that an intelligent person in a life-situation 
seeks the solution of a problem not by restricting his researches or think- 
ing to a specialized field, but by exploring all fields which give promise 
of suggestions for the solution of his problems. A textbook in this group 
should therefore contain materials selected and presented in a manner 
conducive to the development of an understanding of the basic social 
relationships. Further, it should contain suggestions for projects which 
will assist the student to acquire some skill in the technique of problem 
solving, together with an active and personal interest in social adjust- 
ment and maladjustment. 

Social Problems of Today clearly belongs to the first group, for at 
basis the book is college sociology simplified and clarified for use by 
high-school students. In his preface Professor Dow states that he aims 
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to present (1) materials on the structure and nature of society, (2) some 
understanding of social institutions, and (3) some knowledge of social 
defects. The organization of the book is much what we expect to find. 
The first three chapters are devoted to a traditional and academic dis- 
cussion of the nature of sociology, of the influence of geographic environ- 
ment, and of heredity. Then follow seven chapters on conditions which 
arise in the evolution of society, such as population, immigration, urban 
migration, race problems, the family, and industry. The next four chap- 
ters deal with typical maladjustments: women and children in industry, 
poverty, crime, and defectives. The last chapter is on progress. Practi- 
cally all the references are to college texts and treatises. There are no 
annotations as to chapters of special interest, as to the ease or difficulty 
of the book, or as to its distinctive merits. This lack of modern teaching 
materials is the book’s greatest defect. 

Social Life and Institutions, by Professor Hart, is a superior example 
of the second group. It raises questions for discussion and then it pro- 
duces a mass of evidence drawn from sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, history, and biology. The first half of the book deals with the or- 
ganization and development of society. Here we find discussions on 
individual differences, on group controls, on the sources of our social 
problems, etc. The second part of the book is from the general stand- 
point of the problems, tasks, and promises of society. Here Professor 
Hart has chapters on stability and change, on religion and the church, 
on the meeting of races, on perversions of the social instinct, on the 
democratic movement, etc. At the end of each chapter are problems for 
study. Their main aims are to enlarge the pupil’s range of observation 
and to stimulate analysis of the institutions and customs of his own com- 
munity. Under each problem for study are grouped reference readings 
with pages and chapters: For the most part the references are to other 
texts and treatises. There are very few references to biography, travel, 
fiction, or essay, whereas many could have been used to great advantage. 
In his problems for study Professor Hart uses very little of the social 
survey technique, a tool which would have increased their usefulness 
greatly. However, he does smooth the road to the goal toward which he 
strives, namely, that at the end of the course the student “will find him- 
self interested in some fundamental social task or problem, ready to join 
hands with some congenial group in an effort to help guide society to 
intelligent and socially justifiable objectives” (p. 4). 

How the World Grows Smaller and Community Life Today and in 
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Colonial Times represent a new venture in the field of history and civics, 
They aim to give pupils in the elementary grades an opportunity to study 
history as a branch of social science rather than as a collection of facts 
about people and institutions in remote times and places. How the World 
Grows Smaller, which is intended for the fourth grade, begins the work 
of building an understanding of group life. It has two main divisions: 
Part I, “Travel,” and Part II, “Communication.” Under “Travel” we 
find such topics as city streets, country roads, automobiles, steamships, 
railroads, etc. The topics under “Communication” include the telephone, 
telegraph, mail, and newspapers. Using these familiar evidences of mod- 
ern community life as starting-points, the authors then proceed to the 
historical origins of the various conveniences of travel and communica- 
tion. From this treatment the pupil comes to see the present as an out- 
growth of the past, and in an elementary way sees dynamic forces at 
work. 

The purpose of Community Life Today and in Colonial Times is to 
extend and deepen the children’s insight into methods of community co- 
operation. In Part I there are chapters on public education, community 
health, fire and police protection, and parks and playgrounds. All these 
topics are treated in such a way that they form an introduction to the 
study of the past, which comprises Part II of the book. Here we find the 
story of the Pilgrims and of the other early colonists and explorers in 
North America. Since life in these early settlements was reduced to its 
simplest elements, it is easy for children to see how the people co-oper- 
ated, first for their daily necessities of food, clothing, and shelter, and 
later to satisfy their desires on higher levels. 

On the whole, these two volumes are a valuable contribution to the 
teaching of social science in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Their 
chief weakness lies in the assignment of space. For example, in How the 
World Grows Smaller about sixty-five pages are devoted to the telephone 
and telegraph, while radio is barely mentioned. Also, there are thirty 
pages on the mail; but the airplane mail is given only two lines. The 
chief strength of the two books is their equipment of modern teaching 
devices coupled with their interesting and comprehensible viewpoint. 
From them pupils will gain a kind of interest in American life and insti- 
tutions not attainable from the older and more formal texts. 

WALTER R. HEPNER 
Frances K. HEPNER 


Fresno, CALIFORNIA 


| | 
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Mellows: A Chronicle of Unknown Singers. By R. Emmet KEn- 
NEDY. Decorations by Summons Persons. New York: Al- 
bert and Charles Boni. Pp. 186. $5.00. 

On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs. By DorotHy SCARBOROUGH. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. 289. $3.50. 

The Negro and His Songs. A Study of Typical Negro Songs in the 
South. By Howarp W. Ovum, Px.D., and Guy B. JoHNson, 
A.M. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1925. Pp. ix+-306. $3.00. 

The Book of American Negro Spirituals. Sixty-one songs. Edited 
with an introduction by JAaMEs WELDON: JoHNSON. Musical 
arrangements by J. RoSAMOND JOHNSON; additional num- 
bers by LAWRENCE Brown. New York: The Viking Press, 
1925. Pp. 187. $3.50. 

Negro Poets and Their Poems. By RoBert KERLIN. Washington, 
D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1925. Pp. xii+285. $1.50. 

The New Negro: An Interpretation. Edited by ALAIN LOCKE. 
Book decoration and portraits by WrNoLp Reiss. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni, 1925. Pp. xv-+-446. $5.00. 

It is an interesting fact that among all the varied racial groups com- 
posing America’s cosmopolitan population, only two, the Negroes, and 
the Jews of Eastern Europe, have produced in the United States an inde- 
pendent literature. 

What makes this racial literature interesting, what makes, finally, 
any literature significant outside the group for which it is primarily 
written, is the degree to which it gives access to, and knowledge of, lives 
other than our own, lives that in this case are strangely alien to us, con- 
sidering their proximity to our own. 

The Negro has always produced poetry of some sort. It has not al- 
ways been good poetry, but it has always been a faithful reflection of his 
inner life. The several volumes in which this poetry has recently been 
collected traverse the whole range of the Negro’s racial experience in 
America. Here are reflected the Negro slave’s ecstatic vision of “bright 
mansions above,” visions in which he sought compensation for a real ex- 
istence in which so many of his wishes are unfulfilled. Here also are re- 
corded, with equal candor, the elementary passions of his secular life 
and the hopes and dreams of a dawning racial consciousness. In this lit- 
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erature, including the spirituals, the folk-songs, and the more formal and 
ambitious poetry of the present day, all the tragedy and the pathos of 
his racial history, as well as the quaint humor of his naturally sunny 
temperament, are recorded with astonishing veracity, simplicity, and 
naiveté. No other people, in the United States at least, have compressed 
into a career so brief so many transfigurations of their racial life and so 
much that has human interest; and no other racial group can count 
among its living members representatives of so many grades of culture. 
ranging from the primitive peasant of southern plantations to the so- 
phisticated singers of the Harlem cabarets and the radical poetry of the 
so-called “Negro Renaissance.” 

It is because these Negro songs and Negro poetry touch life so in- 
timately and at so many points that they are interesting not only to the 
student of literature but to the student of human nature and social life. 

The collectors of Negro folk-songs have approached them with very 
different interests and have discussed them from widely different points 
of view. “Mellows” is the word which Negroes in Louisiana apply to 
what are elsewhere known as spirituals. The collection which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has brought together under that title includes not devotional songs 
merely, but interesting examples of the Negro’s secular folk-songs, even 
some of the quaint street cries of old New Orleans. He has accompanied 
the songs themselves with an account of the circumstances under which 
they were secured and of the singers from whose lips the words and music 
were taken down. Since the songs themselves have something of the 
character and interest of a human document, this commentary contrib- 
utes something necessary to the appreciation of the songs themselves. 
They are reproduced, for the most part, with a transcript of the melody 
and the accompaniment, of which the author says: “I have tried to fol- 
low, as closely as I know how, the intuitive harmonies and the instinctive 
rhythmic peculiarities of the music of these people, and have tried to sug- 
gest in the accompaniment the primitive, rudimental element so marked 
in all their reproductions.” This volume is written for “those who love 
these songs, for the songs’ sake.” 

Somewhat the same interest has inspired the author of the volume 
On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, which is probably altogether the most 
varied and interesting collection of Negro secular songs that has yet been 
printed. As its title suggests, this volume is the story of an adventure in 
which the author has not merely set down the songs which she discovered, 
but has recorded also, in an intimate and chatty way, her observations 
of Negro life, of which these songs are the unsophisticated expression. 
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The collection includes Negro ballads, reels or dance songs, songs about 
animals, work songs, railroad songs, and blues. The blues seem to be an 
invention of the modern song-writer, but in their origin, at least, they 
are also a spontaneous expression of Negro life and temperament. 

The Negro and His Songs is a book of a different sort. Howard 
Odum, professor of sociology at the University of North Carolina, is al- 
ready known as the author of Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, and 
many of these poems were collected while he was gathering the materials 
for that earlier study. In this volume the authors have sought to extend 
Professor Odum’s previous studies, and, above all, to gain access, through 
the medium of Negro folk-poetry, to the fundamental incentives and mo- 
tives of Negro life. The present volume, however, is but the first instal- 
ment of a larger collection, the purpose of which is to exhibit the charac- 
ter and quality, not merely of the Negro’s music, but of the Negro’s life 
and mind rather than to preserve the songs “for the songs’ sake.” 

James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson, being themselves 
Negroes, have brought to the interpretation of the sixty-one spirituals in 
their collection a totally different body of associations from those of the 
writers already mentioned. Incidentally, they have also given them a 
rather different interpretation. The Preface to this volume, written by 
James Weldon Johnson, is in itself an important and valuable essay on 
Negro folk-music. It is introduced by a notable poem entitled “O Black 
and Unknown Bards,” which was first published twenty years ago in the 
Century Magazine. It is itself one of the most significant poems ever 
written in America by a Negro. In the last four lines of this poem: 


You sang far better than you knew; the songs 
That for your listeners’ hungry hearts sufficed 
Still live—but more than this to you belongs; 
You sang a race from wood and stone to Christ. 


is probably the most significant comment, in all that has been written 
about them, that has yet been made upon so-called “Negro spirituals.” 

Robert Kerlin, like the collectors of Negro folk-songs mentioned, is 
a native of the South. His volume, The Voice of the Negro, was the first 
book written by one not himself a Negro in which the significance of re- 
cent Negro literature in prose and verse was recognized. Perhaps as much 
as to anyone else, the American public is indebted to him for the recent 
rather widespread interest in Negro poetry and in Negro literature gen- 
erally. The volume which Mr. Kerlin writes is not merely an anthology; 
it is at the same time a historical sketch of recent Negro literature and 
of the men who have produced it. 
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The New Negro, of which Alain Locke is the editor, is undoubtedly 
the most notable book by Negroes and about Negro life since Du Bois’ 
Souls of Black Folk. Probably nowhere else in recent literature can we 
find so complete, so candid, and so racy—if one may use that term in 
this connection—an expression of contemporary life as in the poetry, the 
essays, and in the several vivid stories of Negro life of which this single 
volume is composed. Here, at any rate, is a book by Negroes that is 
neither an apology nor an appeal, but rather a literary expression of 
Negro life. No formal studies, and certainly no statistics that have yet 
been printed, have revealed so much that is significant and important 
about the Negro and his problem in America as this single volume, most 
of which was written by the younger generation of Negro writers. 


RoBErtT E. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Tragedy of Waste. By Stuart CHASE, in conjunction with 
the Labor Bureau, Incorporated. New York: The Macmillan’ 
Co., 1925. Pp. 296. $2.50. 

Coal: Economic Problems of the Mining, Marketing, and Con- 
sumption of Anthracite and Soft Coal in the United States: 


Facts and Remedies. By Epwarp T. DeEvINE. Bloomington, 
Illinois: American Review Service Press, 1925. Pp. 448. 

The Case of Bituminous Coal. By WALTON H. HAMILTON and 
HELEN R. WRIGHT, with the aid of the Council and Staff of 
the Institute of Economics. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925. Pp. xi+310. $2.50. 

The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem: A Study of the Economic 
Interdependence of the Two Regions and Their Relation to 
the Reparation Question. By Guy GREER, with the aid of the 
Council and Staff of the Institute of Economics. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xx-+328. $2.50. 

Ourobouros, or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind. By GARET 
Garrett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. vii+ 
IOI. $1.00. 

These five books fall into the same category to the extent that they 
are all attempts to present facts and interpretations of the present eco- 
nomic order in a form that will be interesting, intelligible, and stimu- 
lating to persons having little special training in economic science. 
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The Tragedy of Waste is a popularly written survey of the various 
types of waste of natural resources and of human energy which charac- 
terize the contemporary economic organization. The book may serve 
some useful purpose as propaganda; the plan of analyzing waste into its 
different aspects is, however, not new, and the abundant materials which 
the author has collected are so carelessly chosen and handled that the 
result has little or no scientific value. Most of his chapters afford inter- 
esting, though depressing, reading. 

Dr. Devine’s purpose in Coal has been to suggest what can be done 
to remedy the present evils of the coal industry. That all parties con- 
cerned except the anthracite producers are confronted with evils he is 
firmly convinced; he supports his conviction with an impressive show of 
evidence based on the findings of the United States Coal Commission of 
1922-23, Of which he was a member. He analyzes each of the two 
branches of the coal industry into its outstanding factors—owners, op- 
erators, mine workers, mine workers’ union, anthracite combination, fin- 
anciers, railroads, and consumers. He then describes the economic 
status of each of these factors, and shows what claims are asserted by the 
group of persons controlling each factor. The account which he gives is, 
on the whole, a very enlightening one, but is weakened for scientific use 
by a rather sentimental bias which is displayed at several points in his 
treatment. His suggested remedies do not make a very impressive show- 
ing; it is doubtful, however, whether anyone else could point out better 
ones. The volume is provided with numerous graphs, many of which are 
very revealing. 

Hamilton and Wright, in The Case of Bituminous Coal, have pre- 
sumably attempted to do, in a more thoroughgoing fashion, for one 
branch of the coal industry what Devine has sought to do for both 
branches. Actually, however, this book does not afford so much insight 
into the condition of the bituminous coal industry as does Dr. Devine’s 
book. It is written in a very readable style, but it is not such as to make 
the facts clear to one not already familiar with them. The authors’ con- 
clusions as to the prospects for all parties concerned in the industry are 
strongly pessimistic. The book is nevertheless one that should provoke 
reflection and further investigation. 

The author of The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem, Mr. Greer, 
was actively concerned in the administration of fuel distribution in Eu- 
rope as a member of the technical staff of the Reparations Commission; 
his findings are thus based on intimate personal knowledge. To any so- 
ciologist who is desirous of increasing his knowledge and appreciation of 
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economic organization this book should prove very helpful. The statistics 
used might have been easier to understand if they had been further con- 
densed and simplified, and reduced more fully to graphic forms of pres- 
entation. Certainly, however, the author has given us a clear presenta- 
tion of a concrete case which exhibits the intricate economic interde- 
pendence of the modern world, together with a competent summary of 
the political factors involved and of the resulting problem of control. 

Garet Garrett, in Ourobouros, has attempted, in a hundred small 
pages, an interpretation and analysis of the modern industrial order. 
His thesis is that people, impelled by their dreams of leisure and plenty, 
have created those mechanical extensions of themselves which we call 
machines. The machines are themselves a kind of organism; they have 
brought forth as their offspring industrial additions to the economic 
population of the earth. The practical problem, as he sees it, is so to co- 
ordinate the various types of production that machine production and the 
industrial population which it calls into existence shall not outrun the 
limits set by the agricultural capacity of the earth. This is essentially 
the thesis which was developed by East in Mankind at the Cross-Roads, 
skilfully compressed into much less space. The economists may be able 
to show that Mr. Garrett’s analysis of the process of exchange is a rather 
superficial one; his little book is none the less a very stimulating one to 
read, and suggests an avenue of approach to the further study of the 
problem. 

Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Profits. By W. T. FostER AND WappILt CatcuHincs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 465. $4.00. 

In their former book, Money, the authors of the present volume at- 
tempted to prove that the heart of our financial difficulties lay in a fluc- 
tuating medium of exchange, and that only in a stabilized currency 
could we hope to secure economic justice. The present volume is sup- 
posed to be concentrated on the vexed problem of “profits.” In reality 
it is divided into what might perhaps better have been two books: one a 
defense of our capitalistic order, and the other a condemnation of the re- 
curring periods of prosperity and depression and their cause. In the first 
division the authors present the conventional arguments: “Profits are 
the heart of the industrial society in which we live. The expectation of 
profits is the pulsating force that drives the life-sustaining blood to every 
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part of the economic body. The blood is money. . . . . In short, the 
chief urge to business activity is the profit motive.” They naturally 
maintain that government control of prices and profits, which might be 
regarded as a substitute for the profit motive, is impracticable, but the 
argument is not convincing. We now control rates on the railroads, on 
letters and parcels, on telephone calls, and a host of other things, and by 
comparison manage to get rather good service along these lines. 

One might also question whether the treatment is not too particular- 
istic in maintaining that profits must be the summum bonum of all ef- 
fort; that a man cannot stay in business unless his “first aim is profits.” 
These are mere assertions, without proof. 

The attacks which they make on the theory of Webb, that income 
from owning should be displaced by income from doing, lack weight. 
Webb maintains that income, to be earned, must be doing a service to 
society. His thesis has not been disproved by the authors. Even the point 
which they try to make, that ownership is unimportant and that the real 
question is what is done with the property, would appear to be not en- 
tirely valid. Owning something which has not been earned, regardless of 
what is done with it, is questionable. 

The treatment of the first four parts is so full of doubtful assump- 
tions and unproved assertions that it should be read with great care. To 
cite but two more examples: on page 154 it is stated: “The risks and 
losses due to the uncertainties of economic enterprise fall first upon cap- 
ital.” While granting that there is a measure of truth in this statement, 
it is grossly misleading. If there is a business depression, laborers may be 
thrown out of employment by the thousand, yet the preferred stock, and 
even the common stock, may continue to pay dividends. Laboring men 
may have given years of their lives in the same business, yet be dis- 
charged at the first serious period of depression. 

The authors attack J. M. Keynes for stating that labor has not re- 
ceived its fair share of the rewards of production by asserting that labor 
gets “two-thirds” of the returns. But when one compares the relative 
numbers involved, the criticism of Keynes apparently still stands. 

In the last section, Part V, the authors have been more painstaking 
in presenting their data. They here attempt to prove that so-called pe- 
riods of overproduction are due merely to a failure in buying-power. 
“Consumer buying lags behind for two reasons: first, because industry 
does not disburse to consumers enough money to buy the goods pro- 
duced; second, because consumers, under the necessity of saving, cannot 
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spend even as much money as they receive.” It is novel to have an eco- 
nomic treatise challenge the platitudinous arguments for thrift. “Say- 
ings in capital facilities beyond those which are required to satisfy con- 
sumer demand are worse than wasted.” “For society a penny saved is 
sometimes a penny lost.” 

Unfortunately, the authors do not attempt to advance any solution, 
The nearest they come to it is to suggest that just as we now have cre- 
ated a device to provide money for production, so we must create a 
mechanism for supplying additional money for consumption. But how is 
this to be done? The reader is left to speculate according to his own pet 
hobby or lack of hobby. 

It is refreshing to find a volume which is so clearly and interestingly 
written. Whatever may be its defects, the authors have done us all a 
service by challenging accepted economic theory in a careful and well- 
reasoned attack. At present the book will tend to reinforce the viewpoint 
of the radical socialists and communists, as well as of other advocates 
of a co-operative social order, that sooner or later our present economic 


order must be displaced. 
Jerome Davis 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Mentality of Apes. By WoLtFcANG KOHLER, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Berlin. Translated from the 2d 
revised ed. by ELLA WINTER. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1925. Pp. viiit+-342. $4.50. 

Nature and Development of Learning Capacity. By WILLIAM 
Henry Pyte. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1925. Pp. 


122. 

The Emotions, Morality, and the Brain. By C. v. Monaxow, of 
Zurich. Translated by GERTRUDE BaARNes and SMITH ELy 
Jeturre. Washington and New York: Nervous and Mental 
Diseases Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 95. $2.00. 

Kohler has produced one of the most valuable and interesting books 
on animal psychology so far written. Perhaps we should say that it, 
even more than the work of Yerkes, marks the beginning of a reaction 
against the school of psychologists who found the higher animals com- 
pletely lacking in intelligence and inventiveness. Kéhler has worked pri- 
marily with chimpanzees, hence his results are more striking than those 
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obtained by experimenters who have used less intelligent types of apes. 
The book records in an interesting way numerous experiments of the 
“qualitative,” rather than of the “quantitative,” type intended to show 
just what the chimpanzee can do. That he manifests intelligence of the 
same order (in less degree) as that of man seems unquestionable. He ap- 
proaches human intelligence more closely in degree than in range, for 
he appears to be limited in his power to grasp visual and behavior forms. 
But he possesses definitely this power to perceive form and relations of 
objects and to control objects through these perceptions. Thus he is in- 
ventive, within limits and on an empirical basis. His lack of ability to 
form definite complex images and to use language proves to be his chief 
handicap. The latter limitation shows up especially in his poverty in co- 
operation in the control of his adaptation to environment. The author 
seems to have proved that the chimpanzee is able to imitate simple acts 
which he has learned to perceive, and that he can suddenly integrate 
fairly complex cortical behavior patterns. These are human types of in- 
telligence. 

Pyle has published, in one small, compact volume, the results of 
several years of testing the learning power of Negro, white, Indian, Chi- 
nese, and rural children, and of boys as compared with that of girls. His 
results agree essentially with those obtained by other testers using other 
methods. One of the distinctive things about the book is the detailed 
analyses of the types of tests developed by Dr. Pyle, including his man- 
thanometer experiment. Another is his own particular theory of learn- 
ing. While these tests are of only secondary interest to sociologists as 
such, they are nevertheless good object-lessons in careful technique. Dr. 
Pyle is more guarded than some of the testers in committing himself on 
the question of the inherited and acquired nature of the learning ability 
disclosed. Also he does not hesitate to point out inadequacies of the tests 
to reach the heart of the matter at issue. 

Allowing for a reasonable amount of verbal confusion and domina- 
tion by the cruder forms of the older biological tradition, Monakow has 
a decidedly modern theory of emotions. He defines emotion as “a phys- 
iologico-biological process (a tension seeking release)” which may mani- 
fest itself through “unconscious wishes,” urges, and voluntary trends. 
He has some metaphysical twaddle about every cell’s carrying an impulse 
for “a constant blind striving toward some goal useful for the individual 
in some direction or other.” This blind striving later becomes conscious 
striving in men. Emotions are somatic (largely instinctive and serving 
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vital functions) and psychic (largely acquired and serving more or less 
cultural ends). He attempts to show how the psychic emotions are or- 
ganized into the scheme of a human world-pattern. The valuable parts 
of this theory of emotion have been stated elsewhere, but those who like 
difficult mental exercise will find this small volume exhilarating, thanks 
partly to the translators. 
L. L. BERNARD 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Fruit of the Family Tree. By ALBERT Epwarp Wiccaq. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Co., 1924. Pp. 390. 

The New Age of Faith. By JoHN LANGDON-Davies. New York: 
Viking Press, 1925. Pp. 255. $2.50 net. 

Books like Mr. Wiggam’s The Fruit of the Family Tree arouse in 
one a longing for the invention of some safe and sane contraceptive de- 
vice in the interest of literary birth control. By this it is not meant to 
suggest that there is no legitimate place for books which propose to set 
forth in a popular and readable manner the facts and theories of any 
given science. The writings of Slosson in the field of chemistry, and the 
classic exposition of the principles of biology by Huxley, occur at once 
as illustrations of how well this sort of thing can be done when scientific 
training and accuracy are father to the thought. In The Fruit of the 
Family Tree the author seeks to present in a dramatic and readable man- 
ner those findings of biological science relating to heredity and eugenics 
which “have passed the gauntlet of scientific criticism.” Like the March 
Hare he boldly declares, “This is the very best butter.” And the answer 
is that even the very best biological butter sometimes doesn’t suit the 
works. Especially is this true when the butter turns out to be a little 
rancid, and when it is spread too thick. To speak plainly and to the 
point, not only are the simple principles of Mendelian inheritance, with 
its theories of ratios, unit characters, determiners, etc., about which the 
author writes with such assurance now outmoded (see the work of Jen- 
nings, Morgan, Spemann), but the generalizations about human hered- 
ity which he sets up in so cavalier a manner have no foundation what- 
ever in the science which he seeks to expound. (See his conclusions about 
the inheritance of mathematical ability, energy, poverty, intelligence, 
etc.) Slightly altering the reviewer’s usual formula, one may say by way 
of summary: “This is a book which every social scientist can afford to 
be without.” But having said this, one may hasten to amend it. That 
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is, at least Mr. Wiggam’s biological bombast serves the amusing purpose 
of providing a foil for Mr. John Langdon-Davies. It is just such fish as 
the Messrs. Wiggam, Stoddard, McDougall, Grant, Chamberlain, e¢ ai., 
which this young Englishman serves up so nicely browned on both sides 
in his The New Age of Faith. In this book Mr. Langdon-Davies is occu- 
pied in the highly amusing indoor sport of scientific de-bunking. The 
race fiends, the heredity fiends, the Jukes, and the Edwards, the naughty 
Nordics, eugenics, Bryanism, progress—all the current fads dressed out 
in the borrowed plumage of science—come in for a few resounding 
whacks. Mr. Langdon-Davies has performed a signal service. His book 
is an excellent demonstration of the chastening effect of placing what we 
know cheek by jowl with what we would like to believe. 


EyLer NEWTON SIMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Diagnosing the Rural Church: A Study in Method. By C. LUTHER 
Fry. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. xxvi+-234. 
$1.50. 

Empty Churches: The Rural-Urban Dilemma. By CHARLEs Jo- 


sIAH GaLpIn. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. x+- 
150. $1.00. 

A New Day for the Country Church. By Rotvrix Haran, Pxu.D. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1925. Pp. viii-+-166. 
$1.25. 

Diagnosing the Rural Church is a comparative study of Protestant 
churches in rural areas. It is an effort to define “trends.” By “trends” 
the author means a formulation for social life which would compare with 
the “laws” of the physical phenomena. The raw material was collected by 
the Interchurch World Movement in 1920, and by Gill and Pinchot in 
The Country Church, a study of Windsor County, Vermont. The units 
of comparison are communal rather than administrative. This has made 
the task more difficult, because the census is on the basis of formal units. 
As a basis for determining the interest which people have in the church, 
the author uses as an index unit contributions of time rather than money. 
The measurement of “intangible spiritual factors” is a problem in meth- 
odology, which the author seeks to solve in the customary way of dealing 
with subjective phenomena, namely, finding objective indices with which 
they are correlated. That is the way we measure heat, cold, and time. 
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The methods are obviously excellent. The question is whether, how- 
ever, in all this expenditure of statistics, the author has done more than 
elaborate facts that would be perfectly obvious to the intelligent observer, 

Galpin’s Empty Churches is not, as the author frankly says, a report 
of facts, but only an interpretation of them. In a very real sense, how- 
ever, this book does present the essential facts in the intimate stories 
which it records of family life. The problem of the rural churches is the 
problem of distribution. Because of improper distribution thousands of 
country children are uncared for religiously. Rural churches should be 
dist: buted on the basis of need rather than competition, and the rural 
ministry should be trained in rural theological seminaries located near 
the great colleges of agriculture. 

Rolvix Harlan writes as an evangelist of the country-life movement, 
and as one who has abounding hope in the rural church. His book is a 
manual setting forth the objectives, the programs, and the administrative 
devices for carrying on effective church work in the rural community. 

S. C. KINCHELOE 

Curcaco Y.M.C.A. CoLLece 


The Mythology of All Races. Vol. VII. Armenian, by Marpiros 


H. ANANIKIAN; African, by ALICE WERNER. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1925. Pp. viii+-448. $8.00. 

This is the latest contribution to that excellent series of volumes 
which aims to collect the world’s mythology. Professor Ananikian has 
written a brief account of the mythology of his own people. The author’s 
task has been largely to determine the religious customs and beliefs of 
the early Armenians from an examination of the early chronicles. The 
material from these sources is supplemented only to a slight extent by 
material drawn from modern Armenian folk-lore. There are very few 
folk-tales—stories told merely for entertainment. The author devotes his 
attention to describing and identifying the deities and supernatural per- 
sonages about whom the myths were told. He finds the Armenian my- 
thology a conglomerate of native (North Indo-European) elements with 
many Persian contributions, together with a slight Semitic admixture. 
On the whole the mythology is not very different from that of our own 
tradition. Here are myths and customs clustering about fire and water, 
dragons and dragon-slaying heroes, nymphs, demons, and dwarfs. 

The myths in Professor Werner’s collection, on the other hand, were 
taken down from the mouths of the people who told them. As the volume 
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is written not by an ethnologist but by a student of African languages, 
it is perhaps not remarkable that the author is not much concerned with 
distribution or origins. She has simply brought the tales together and 
grouped them according to their subject matter: “Nature Myths,” 
“Tales of Demons and Ogres,” “Totemism and Animal Stories,” and so 
forth. There is no attempt at regional treatment. In this respect, if in no 
other, the volume is of less use than Dixon’s treatment of Oceanic my- 
thology. One tale is connected with the preceding simply by the fact 
that the author sees a resemblance or a contrast. A tale from one part of 
Africa is followed by a tale from quite another part. The author does no 
more than occasionally venture a suggestion as to possible transmission 
of an element from one group to another. There is no reference, for 
example, to the work done by Boas and by Espinosa on the problem of 
the origin and distribution of the “Tar Baby” and other Negro stories. 

Professor Werner’s contribution is an anthology, a portfolio, a source 
book. Work on the problem as to how the tales came to be as they are 
remains to be done. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Elementary Statistical Methods. By W1LL1AM G.SuTCLIFFE. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1925. Pp. xvii+338. $3.00. 

Statistical Method. By Harry Jerome. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1924. Pp. xxiv-+395. 

Principles and Methods of Statistics. By Ropert EMMET CHAD- 
pock. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+471. 
$3-75: 

The traditional way of beginning a textbook in statistics is to define 
the subject in a formal way and then proceed to describe the routine for 
collecting statistical data. Sutcliffe conforms to tradition; Chaddock 
does not. On the contrary, his introductory chapter deals with the mis- 
uses of statistical data, and, incidentally, is one of the best chapters in 
the volume. Jerome makes use of his introductory chapter to discuss the 
sampling process, a topic with which it seems that any text in statistics 
might begin, 

The chief defect found in textbooks on statistics, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, lies in the overemphasis placed upon the technique of sta- 
tistical analysis, with the resulting failure to give the appropriate atten- 
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tion to the logical implications of statistical practices. The word “should” 
is overworked, and the question “why?” is too often left unanswered, 
Of the three books, Chaddock’s is, in this respect, the best, although on 
the whole Sutcliffe’s volume is the most readable of the three. 

Jerome’s book first appeared in mimeographed form, and has not 
been carefully edited. Much the same thing may be said of Chaddock’s 
text. Because of its wealth of illustrative data, its theoretical approach, 
its completeness in detail, and its skepticism, it is the most satisfactory 
textbook now available for use in introductory courses in statistics where 
the aim is not to train statistical technicians, but to teach the student to 
understand and appreciate statistical methods wherever he finds them 
used in the social sciences. 

ERNEST R. Mowrer 

CHICAGO 


The Child, the Clinic and the Court. A group of papers by Janz 
Appams, and others. New York: New Republic, Inc., 1925. 


Pp. 344. $1.00. 

This little book is a collection of twenty-seven papers delivered at a 
meeting in Chicago in January, 1925, celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the first juvenile court and the fifteenth 
anniversary of the first psychopathic institute. It is divided into three 
parts. The first is “The Personality of the Child”; the second is “The 
Clinic,” and includes a symposium on fundamental behavior; and the 
third is “The Court.” 

The contributions are all by experts in their fields, including Healy, 
Child, Herrick, Boas, Lindsey, Mack, and others. The presentation, how- 
ever, is simple and popular in style. The necessity for sympathy and for 
an understanding of the psychology of delinquency is stressed as essen- 
tial for adequate treatment. On the theoretical side the environment is 
emphasized even by the biologists, or rather especially by them, as an 
important factor in delinquency. “Perverted sense of values,” “lack of 
incentives,” “poorly handled superior intellectual endowment,” “misdi- 
rected or unsatisfied fundamental instinctive desires” (including Thom- 
as’ four wishes) , slum conditions, poor physical and social sanitation are 
among the factors given by social workers as causing delinquency. There 
is an “acceptance of the minimized réle which mental defect plays in the 
genesis of misconduct.” Science is appealed to to furnish a method of 
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handling delinquency, a point of view, data, detailed analyses of environ- 
ment, and incentives, goals, and a philosophy for children. 

The book is a valuable, though popular, history and theoretical de- 
scription of two very vital and important modern social inventions, the 
juvenile court and the mental hygiene clinic. 


Jessrz S. RAvitcH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology, with a 
Preliminary Account of the Excavations at Pecos. By ALFRED 
VINCENT Kipper. New Haven: Published for the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. Pp. 151. $4.00. 

Nowhere in America has the stratigraphic method been used so effec- 
tively as in the Southwest to determine the history of preliterate cul- 
tures. The results of the archaeologist are there supplemented by the 
work of the ethnologist among the modern Pueblo Indians. Dr. Kidder’s 
book is a thorough and reliable summary of archaeological contributions 
to the problems. The tentative formulation of culture sequences growing 
out of a stratigraphic and comparative study of the many sites in the 
region is here carried from the ““Basket Makers” to the modern Pueblos, 
to whose culture a chapter is devoted. 

The author has for six years been engaged in the scientific excava- 
tion of the large Pecos ruins. The report upon this work affords a con- 
crete illustration of modern archaeological methods. Most of the book is 
devoted to a description and suggested correlation of known southwest- 
ern sites. These are grouped according to the river drainage within which 
each cluster of ruins lies; each such cluster turns out to form an “area of 
specialization,” i.e., a culture area. 

With regard to controversial questions it may be stated that the au- 
thor believes that while pottery, stone masonry, and agriculture were 
introduced into the region from Mexico, the characteristic uses and 
styles of these and other traits are indigenous to the region; and that 
the concentration of the population in the large communities can be ex- 
plained without recourse to the theory of marked climatic changes. 

The book is well illustrated and has a complete bibliography. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

University oF CoLorapo 
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Gypsy Fires in America. By Invinc Brown. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1924. Pp. viii+-244. $3.00. 

This is a book about Gypsies, by one who has known them in many 
countries, speaks their language, and writes his experiences with them 
in a brisk, newsy, journalistic style. From this volume we learn many 
interesting things about Gypsies which are surprising to the layman, and 
interesting to the student of populations and peoples. There are more 
kinds of Gypsies in the United States than in any other part of the world. 
They have given up horse-trading and travel by automobile. There are, 
as nearly as can be estimated, about 100,000 Gypsies in the United 
States, of whom 50,000 are nomads, and 50,000 of the “other varieties.” 
It is not considered good form to take tribal and family matters into 
court, but it is done sometimes in America. In their own tribal courts 
Gypsies tell the truth to one another, but in the courts before a judge 
and jury “the old habits of mendacity reassert themselves.”’ The pros- 
perity of Gypsies in America has increased the price of brides. Whereas 
they sell for a few dollars in Syria, they bring as much as $3,000 in 
America. One of the principal sources of contention and trouble within 
the clan is over the sale of wives; one of the most striking incidents of 
the present volume is concerned with a feud which began at the celebra- 
tion of a betrothal at the dunes in Indiana, and, after running through 
the courts in Chicago, ended with a family settlement in a garret on 
Halsted Street. It is another chapter in the story of undiscovered 
America. 

RoBErT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Roving through Southern China. By Harry A. FRANCK. New 
York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xxi+-649. $5.00. 

The author of Vagabonding down the Andes, and Wandering in 
Northern China, and several other well-known books of travel, has now 
written a large volume on his year or more of leisurely roving on and off 
the beaten track in Southern China. The observations and comments of 
a traveler like Mr. Franck may be very valuable to the sociologist who 
is looking for material on customs in isolated communities, or the con- 
flicts and adjustments where two civilizations meet, or, for that matter, 
anything concerned with the habits of different races. 

From the point of view of a student, Roving through Southern China 
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has some very conspicuous faults. There is no index. There is no ana- 
lytical table of contents. Mr. Franck has not spent all his life in China. 
He does not pretend to understand the Chinese people. Undoubtedly he 
has failed to see many things which are important. Probably he has 
overemphasized characteristics that impressed him. But Mr. Franck is 
an experienced traveler. He has a remarkable ability for seeing and hear- 
ing interesting things at times when most people would be too absorbed 
in their own discomfort to notice their neighbors at all, must less take 
notes on their behavior. Though he traveled too fast and too far to make 
any careful studies of local conditions, he kept his eyes open and saw 
much that foreigners of long residence in China have missed. 


IsABELLA C. MCLAUGHLIN 
CHICAGO 


Community Organization: A Study of Its Theory and Current 
Practice. By JessE FREDERICK STEINER. New York: The 
Century Co., 1925. Pp. x+395. $2.25. 

The community is receiving increasingly more attention from both 
social workers and sociologists. The technique of community develop- 
ment and community rehabilitation has already become a recognized 


social art. Dr. Steiner has played a considerable part in the growth of 
this new technique as a social worker, as a sociologist, and as a trainer of 
community organizers. In this volume he subjects to sociological exam- 
ination a number of the more important American experiments in com- 
munity organization, including such movements as the community-center 
movement, the country-life movement, the federation of social agencies, 
the Cincinnati social-unit movement, the public-welfare movement. His 
attitude toward each of these movements is sympathetic but cautious, 
impartial, critical. The chapters dealing with the theories and principles 
of community organization are of special interest. They provide a scien- 
tific approach to the problems of community life, though the author does 
not attempt their application to the problems of specific communities. 
The volume is well designed to meet the needs of students and communi- 
ty workers-in-training. The subject matter is well organized, lucidly 
written, the chapters are brief, and there are questions for class discus- 
sion and lists of selected readings. The training schools for social work 
have long needed such a text. 
ERLE Fiske YOUNG 
University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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The Romance of Forgotten Towns. By JoHN T. Faris. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1924. Pp. xiv-+334. $6.00. 

This book gives an excellent account of the manner in which towns 
are founded, flourish, decline, and sink into oblivion. It is somewhat 
encumbered with detail, but, nevertheless, it portrays the economic, geo- 
graphic, social, and historical factors which determine as well as termi- 


nate the existence of towns. 
H. O. DeGrarr 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. By J. VAaRENDONCK, D.Lirr., 
D.Sc. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 259. 


Recent teachings of psychology have led us to conceive of consciousness 
and thought as arising in what may be described as the efforts of the organism 
to integrate its impulses so that they may issue in something that has the in- 
tegrity of an act. According to this teaching perception, conception, and ideas 
arise in the process of attention, and attention is nothing but the preparation of 
the organism to act. 

The psychoanalysts have reversed this description. They have assumed 
that perceptions and ideas exist somewhere outside the consciousness in the 
so-called “unconscious.” The unconscious perceptions and ideas are conceived 
as the original sources of action in the organism instead of its incidental 
products. 

The present volume, which is a sequel to the author’s Psychology of Day 
Dreams, attempts to apply the same conception to the explanation of behavior 
in man and in animals and to the phylogenetic evolution of mind. For the 
writer of this volume, consciousness is not a mere fact to be explained; it is an 
organ endowed with faculties, and faculties are self-explanatory. 


The Human Side of Hawaii. By Rev. ALBERT W. PALMER, Pastor of Cen- 
tral Union Congregational Church, Honolulu. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press, 1924. Pp. xvili+-148. $2.00. 

This volume consists of lectures delivered first at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York and at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. It is an account of the inter-racial experiment going on in these islands 
to which the volume is devoted. From the point of the student of race rela- 
tions, Hawaii is the most interesting and the most problematic place in the 
world. In no other spot have races so different in physical appearance and in 
culture come together under such favorable conditions; nowhere have the mem- 
bers of the different races looked forward more hopefully to a solution of the 
problems that have grown out of their mutual contacts. 

The purpose of the book, as the author states it, is to point out the under- 
lying forces which are defining race relations in the Hawaiian Islands; to indi- 
cate the general direction in which race relaticns there are drifting, and to indi- 
cate the bearing of the local situation upon the larger problems of the Pacific. 
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Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs. By WrLt1aAM ROSENAU, 


Pu.D., L.H.D. 3d and rev. ed. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 

Inc., 1925. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

The substance of this volume was first presented in the winter of 1gor, 
in the form of a series of lectures which have since been printed and are now 
issued in the third edition, illustrated with photographic plates based on objects 
in the Sonneborn collection of Jewish ceremonial objects at Johns Hopkins 
University, where the lectures were first delivered. Many of these ceremonies 
are of comparatively recent origin; many of them have gone out of use among 
Jewish congregations, owing, as the author says, to the disposition in recent 
times “to derabinize Judaism by laying less emphasis upon forms and more on 
the spirit of the faith.” Of all the racial groups in the United States there is 
none whose history is less known, more interesting, and more worth knowing 
than that of the orthodox Jews. This is true for one reason, if for no other, 
namely, it is this religion, with its ritual and its tradition, that has preserved 
the existence of the Jewish race. 


The Basis of Racial Adjustment. By THomas JACKSON WoOoFTER, JR., 
Pu.D., Commission of Inter-racial Co-operation. New York: Ginn 
& Co., 1925. Pp. viii+-258. $1.40. 


This book seeks to compress within the limits of a single volume the 
authentic information now available in regard to the relations of the black man 
and the white in the United States. The volume covers such matters as Negro 
health, the work of Negroes on the farms in the South and in the cities of the 
North, Negro crime and lynch law, Negro education, and the Negro church. It 
is actually a textbook for the education of public opinion in America on the 
subject of race relations. Each chapter is provided with a bibliography and 
with questions which, if answered by the reader, would tend to crystallize opin- 
ion upon the issues under discussion. 

The author has his own doctrine as to race relations. He believes it is 
possible for black and white people to live together in peace, without either 
amalgamation or extermination of the black racial minority. Doctrines, how- 
ever, are merely the receptacles in which we enshrine our hopes. 


The Conduct of Life. By BENEDETTO Croce. Authorized translation by 


ARTHUR Livincston. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 

xiv-+326. $2.50. 

The papers here assembled under the title The Conduct of Life were first 
printed in the Italian magazine, Critica, under the title “Fragments of Ethics.” 

The great Italian philosopher and student of human nature has here ap- 
plied his practical wisdom of life to the solution of some of the specific prob- 
lems of everyday life. There are forty-three essays in this little volume, each 
the length of a leading editorial in an English newspaper. The topics seem to 
cover everything that an intelligent person would want to talk about, and none 
that he would desire to leave untouched. 

It is to such shrewd comments upon the lives and manners of men like 
Croce that students of human behavior may look first and most hopefully for 
= knowledge of human nature which science has failed to give them else- 
where, 
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Essentials of Scientific Method. By A. Wotr. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


This little book is an elementary survey of the standard procedures jn- 
volved in what is known as “scientific method,” in the more formal and con- 
ventional sense of the term. There are chapters on inductive method, statisti- 
cal methods, probability, and on a few other, somewhat less commonplace, as- 
pects of the method of science, e.g., a chapter on “Scientific Explanation,” con- 
taining a section on “The validity of science.” This book makes no new con- 
tribution to the field in which it is written, but may prove itself serviceable as 
an introduction to study of methodology in the abstract. 


Mainsprings of Men. By Wuittnc Wiiitams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. ix.+313. 


This is a textbook designed for the use of college classes in labor problems 
and personnel administration. It is based largely on the author’s experiences 
while mingling with wage-workers in the United States and Europe as one of 
them. These experiences were described at length in his three earlier volumes. 
The first half of the book, in which the author follows his concrete materials 
closely, is more convincing than the second half, in which he attempts a more 
abstract analysis. 


Cosmic Evolution: Outlines of Cosmic Idealism. By Boonrn. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 484. $3.50. 


This book deals primarily with metaphysical problems. Those who have 
been attracted by Simmel’s use of the interaction concept, however, will be in- 
terested in this author’s philosophical elaboration of the same idea.’ The sec- 
tions dealing with the nature of mind and its control function are well written. 


Evolution and Optimism. By Lupwic STEIN. New York: Thomas Seltz- 
er, 1926. Pp. xi+241. $3.00. 
This volume consists of philosophical lectures delivered at several Ameri- 
can universities by Professor Stein during his visit to the United States three 


years ago. Sociologists will find his chapters on “Optimism of the White Race” 
and “Sociological Optimism” interesting. 


| 
| 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the gen- 
eral direction of D. E. Proctor, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, P. T. Diefenderfer, P. E. Martin, 
and P. P. Boyer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Mental Traits and Heredity.—The extent to which mental traits are inde- 
pendent of heredity was tested in a case of identical twins reared apart. “Intelli- 
gence tests” applied to these twins yielded scores very significantly alike, despite 
great differences in the amount of the formal schooling they had had and other en- 
vironmental differences dating from two weeks of age onward. The non-intellec- 
tual tests—of motor-reaction time, association time, “will-temperament,” emotions, 
and social attitudes—gave results in striking contrast with those of the intelligence 
tests, in that the twins made markedly different scores in all these tests—H. J. 
Muller, Journal of Heredity, XVI (December, 1925), 433-48. (1, 2, 4.) P.E.M. 


Women in Rebellion: A Psychological Study.—-Hypostatizing that the low 
“birth-rate . ... in cultivated society is a part of the revolt of woman against 
materialism and intellectualism ... .” it is urged that most women desire children 
of their own—“to live out the wonderful capacity for personal devotion with 
which they have especially been endowed.”—Myerick Booth, Hibbert Journal, 
XXIV (October, 1925), 112-22. (I, 4.) P.B.B. 


Il, THE FAMILY 


The Family and the Law.—Within a fairly recent past a radical change has 
been brought about in the legal relationships existing within the family group; 
that is, between husband and wife on the one hand, and parent and child on the 
other, and in the relationship between the group as a whole and the community of 
which it is a part. The social worker is attempting, through the new formulation of 
the law, to point out that the husband and father was never more than trustee 
holding title for the equitable owner, the true beneficiary—the community, which is 
now in a position to demand an accounting—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, XI (October, 1925), 385-95. (II, 2.) E.R. R. 


Integrating the Carol Kennicotts.—The Institute for Co-ordinating Women’s 
Interests looks toward a reorientation of the family, necessitating modifications in 
the college, the community, and the total economic structure. Adjustments should 
be considered from the point of view of working mothers as well as of college 
women—New Republic, XLV (December 23, 1925), 130-32. (II, 3.) P.E.M. 


III, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Study of Primitive Races with Special Reference to Forms of Marriage. 
—We should be slow to force primitive groups to change practices which may be 
at variance with our own views but are essential to the well-being of the individual, 
the stability of the community, and the perpetuation of the race. Variation from 
moral convention should be studied in a scientific spirit in all its bearing upon 
. N. Fallaize, Eugenics Review, XVII (July, 1925), 77-87. (III, 1, 5; 

P.E.M. 
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A New Interpretation of the Japanese Mythology and Its Bearing on the 
Ancestral Theory of Shinto.—This article undertakes an investigation of Shinto in 
the light of survivals of early practices and ideas connected with certain shrines and 
embodied in ancient literary records. From these it appears that the great deities at 
the head of the Shinto genealogies are an original sky-father and earth-mother, and 
that they and their offspring are animistic interpretations of elemental natural phe- 
nomena. The precise origin and function of these deities are carefully defined on 
the evidence available—Daniel C. Holtom, Journal of Religion, V1 (January, 
1926), 58-77. (III, 2, 1.) 


The Scientific Regulation of Immigration.—Of the possible policies of immi- 
gration, those of total or absolute exclusion, unrestricted admission, and intermit- 
tent admission and exclusion are impossible and impractical. The remaining forms 
are our present form, which is one of per centum limitation, and that of scientific 
restriction. This latter consists of a comprehensive and far-sighted view of eco- 
nomic development of the country, is determined by a board with authoritative 
knowledge of the situation, has a policy of selection on the basis of individual 
worth rather than racio-cultural selection, effective distribution by making known 
economic opportunities to those who seek them, a policy of incorporation that 
conceives of the process of the release of hitherto unused and cramped powers of 
body and mind, and a generous overflowing of human capacity in an atmosphere 
of liberty—Julius Drachsler, Academy of Political Science (Annual Proceedings), 
X (1924), 116-34. (III, 4.) P.T.D. 


Racial Migrations in the Balkans during the Years 1912-24.—The many mi- 
grations in Macedonia, Thrace, and Anatolia have produced relative homogeneity 
in the racial distribution in those areas, thus simplifying political problems which 
arose from race antipathies. It seems that during the past twenty years the birth- 
rate has scarcely balanced the death-rate, even in districts not directly affected by 
wars or mass-migrations. Spanish influenza, mortality among the young men in 
military service, troubled conditions preceding the Balkan wars, malaria, and the 
low standard of living contributed to this condition—-N. A. Pallis, Geographical 
Journal, LXVI (October, 1925), 315-31. (III, 4.) P.B.B. 


Mixing the Issue in Immigration.—Purely qualitative changes in the affected 
populations are the most important result of immigration and emigration. If an 
amelioration in living conditions warrants, the population will increase and take up 
the slack; if not, it stands still. Immigration and emigration move according to 
supply and demand, and it is usually the wealth-producing individuals that do the 
moving. We have been looking at immigration and emigration as presenting a 
problem of quantitative bearing; however, this is wrong, for the problem they pre- 
sent is one of quality—-Ezra Bowen, Scientific Monthly, XXII (January, 1926), 
30-32. (III, 4.) P.T.D. 


Have We Food to Feed Our Immigrants?—The two chief intentions of our 
immigration policy are: the idea that some selected races, peoples, or nationalities 
are better material for our citizenship than are people of other popuiations; and 
the idea that we need no more people in the United States. For future reference 
let us admit no immigrant who is not actually and demonstrably better than the 
average American, and also try for new citizens who will raise the food-producing 
average of the United States.—E. E. Free, Scientific Monthly (February 26, 1926), 
77-79. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) P. T. D. 


Contrasts between Chinese and American Social Codes.—Chinese and Ameri- 
can etiquette differs in many respects. The Chinese code is more elaborate and 
strict while the American is more direct and expressive. The age of the nation, with 
the fixity of customs and the degree to which emotions are inhibited, are factors 
which explain such differences—Chiang Liu, Journal of Applied Sociology, X = 
tember~October, 1925), 41-45. (III, 6.) P.E 
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Courtship and Marriage Customs of the Turks and Greeks.—Among the 
Turks the parents of the contracting parties take the initiative in finding a mate 
for their offspring, and each family investigates the character and financial standing 
of the other. The wedding ceremony consists of the consummation and fulfilment 
of the contract. Among the educated Greeks there is a movement in the direction 
of young people’s doing their own courting, and the dowry is often omitted. Mar- 
riage is more safeguarded and the element of bargaining is more important among 
the majority of Greeks than among the educated class——Clarence R. Johnson, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, X (September—October, 1925), 54-62. “= = _ 


Climatic Influence in Some Ancient Mediterranean Religions.—The some- 
what scanty mean rainfall of the Mediterranean lands, broken only by the pro- 
longed rainy seasons in the high mountains and by occasional thunderstorms on 
their slopes during the summer drought, is reflected in the rain functions of Zeus, 
Jupiter, Jove, Jehovah, and place gods replaced by Zeus in the course of Greek 
expansion, and in the mountain and hill sanctuaries of these deities —Ellen Church- 
ill Semple, Scottish Geographic Magazine, XLI (July and September, 1925), 214-21, 
257-05. (III, 6.) P.B.B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


A Light unto the Jew.—The American Jew, in his abject adhesion to Ameri- 
can ways, has nourished the conditions he deplores. The Menorah, stimulating cre- 
ative work among the Jews, points the way out—Waldo Frank, New Republic, 
XLV (December 23, 1925), 135~36. (IV, 2.) P.E.M. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Distribution of Population in the Amazon Valley.—The very wealth and 
ease of exploitation of natural resources seems to have hindered settlement of the 
Amazon Valley. Elevations above flood-level but close to navigable streams, cli- 
matic fluctuations, market fluctuations in rubber prices, methods of extraction of 
latex, production of foodstuffs, and ease of land ownership enter into the making 
of settlements and their permanence.—W. L. Schurz, Geographical Review, XV 
(April, 1925), 206-36. (V, 4.) P.B.B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Personality Deviations and Their Relation to the Home.—The home has a 
tremendous power in a child’s life, both destructive and constructive. We must 
therefore bend our energies toward giving parents every opportunity for normal, 
unwarped development, in order that they may be the splendid factors for good 
that they should be in the lives of their children —Sybil Foster, Mental Hygiene, 


IX (October, 1925), 735-42. (VI, 1.) E.R.R 


What Social Workers Should Demand of Education.—The study of biology is 
advocated to give teachers and pupils scientific orientation and an appreciation of 
the need of the body for “a balanced normal development.” The school, with the 
co-operation of the family rather than remedial agencies, must correct the igno- 
rance resulting from exaggeration of the desirability of great material possessions.— 
Ellen Torelle Nagles, Education, XLV (April, 1925), 472-82. (VI, 3.) P.B.B. 


Trends of Social Work in the United States——The National Conference of 
Social Work has provided a channel for co-operative thinking, and has aided in 
broadening the field, standardizing technique, formulating aims, and organizing the- 
ories, attitudes, and sentiments into movements characterized by institutions and 
legislation. The emphasis has shifted from relief to prevention, to construction, 
and the five main trends of interest are institutional, child, family, health, and eco- 
nomic problems.—Ella L. C. Vollstedt, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (Septem- 
ber-October, 1925), 25-40. (VI, 6.) P.E. M. 
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Public Morals and the Newspapers.—Daily exaggeration of the vulgar and 
criminal aspects of society always appears on the first page of the newspaper. 
What is being asked is that they receive no more than their proportionate atten- 
tion. One paper is already reducing the prominence given lawlessness, but on ac- 
count of possible financial difficulties few others are following. The whole issue is 
that lawlessness should not be magnified, much less glorified. If the editors want 
to, they can work out a new method of evaluating and reporting the news.—Pau| 
Hutchinson, Methodist Review, XLII (January-February, 1926), 66-74. (VI, 6.) 

P. T.D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


A Policy of Adaptation.—That of the coal situation to meet the present needs 
and demands. Gradual changes can be brought about without any revolutionary 
scrapping of the present order. The most practical policy is not necessarily that of 
aiming at the maximum theoretical efficiency, but it may be better to put up with 
a somewhat lower efficiency if thereby existing engines and plants can be made use 
of. This would avoid the extremely high capital costs of the more ambitious 
schemes.—C. H. Desch, Sociological Review, XVIII (January, 1926), 17-21. (VII, 1.) 

P.T.D. 


An Engineer’s Suggestion.—In regard to the present coal situation, the writer 
visualizes the super-power station of the future as being one that will supply in- 
dustrial gas in bulk, electricity in bulk, at high pressure for power and at low 
pressure for electrolysis, and electric furnaces and the by-products that are avail- 
able from coal, including smokeless fuel. This implies a policy of regional planning 
for the provision of facilities to induce the gathering of industries requiring elec- 
tricity and heat-energy in bulk in suitable locations around such super-power sta- 
tions—E. K. Scott, Sociological Review, XVIII (January, 1926), 22-27. (VII, 1.) 

P. T.D. 


The Planning of a New Coal Field in East Kent.—A plan is here set in mo- 
tion for securing efficient coal exploitation without its old attendant evils of dirt, 
discomfort, and discontent. The natural beauties of the district are to be preserved 
from indiscriminate building and consequent spoliation. The towns are to be de- 
veloped harmoniously, and to be under one ownership. Although this project is 
mainly economical, education, public service, social institutions, etc., will doubtless 
be taken into consideration after the plan is a little more mature——P. Abercrombie, 
Sociological Review, XVIII (January, 1926), 35-40. (VII, 1.) my Ail 


Las universidades con mas de 4,000 estudiantes.—In 1913 there were thirty- 
one universities in the world having each a student population of over 4,000. This 
had increased to sixty-nine such universities in 1924. Of these, thirty-six were lo- 
cated in North America, as compared with thirteen so located in 1913. Europe had 
twenty-nine such universities in 1924, as compared with seventeen in 1913. Large 
universities are growing most rapidly in the United States. Of the eleven largest 
universities in the world, all except one (University of Paris) are located in the 
United States. These point to and prove the enormous cultural development which 
has taken place in the United States during the last decade. Several maps are in- 
cluded to show the specific territorial distribution of the universities —Enrique 
Sparn, Academia Nacional de Ciencias, Miscelanea No. 12. (Pamphlet) Cordoba, 
Argentina, 1925. (VII, 2.) 


“The Stimulus-Error.”—The stimulus-error may be considered as the fallacy 
of supposing that we see what we look at rather than what we see. Owing to the 
stimulus-error we confuse with the business of living, the business of making a liv- 
ing. It is hard to know or to tell the truth because of this error. One is confused 
always by misdirected attention to a stimulus which is but an adventitious object, 
some partial aspect to which one bears reluctant witness—Maud A. Merrill, Jour- 
nal of Delinquency, IX (September, 1925), 170-77. (VII, 2.) E.R. R. 
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An Experiment in Teaching Philosophy to the Whittier State Schoolboys.— 
Some elementary ideas in ethics and morality were taught to a class of boys (or- 
phans and those who came into conflict with the law) of about fifteen years of age. 
The capacity of the boys was fully equal to the instruction, and it was not without 
interest for them.—Kate Gordon, Journal of Delinquency, IX (September, 1925), 

E.R.R. 


161-69. (VII, 2.) 


The Religion of the Undergraduate-—The normal undergraduate has a reli- 
gion postulated on faith in the existence of a God, and which consists principally in 
a Christian code of ethics. Interest in religion comes with maturity, and the nor- 
mal, care-free youth leading an intellectually hand-to-mouth existence does n 
stop to meditate on religious things——Paul Whitcomb Williams, Nineteenth Ceg- 
tury, XCVIIL (September, 1925), 409-14. (VIII, 2.) P. E. M. 


The Social Implications of Prayer.—The very factors of prayer—the wor- 
shiper, the deity, and the objects and persons mentioned—have social implications, 
as do the ways in which prayer can be effective. Prayer can be a token of attach- 
ment to a given social group, it can influence the circumstances and state of mind 
of the suppliant directly; it can influence others indirectly, and is an instrument of 
social control, while God is a confidant and leader. Prayer is not necessarily anti- 
social, nor does it always express a shrinking from reality, for it represents organi- 
zation of experience——Abraham Cronbach, Reprint from Hebrew Union College 
Jubilee Volume, Cincinnati, 1925. (VII, 2.) P.E. M. 


Adult Education.—There is a growing tendency for adults to continue their 
education while earning a living. Adult education has the advantage of voluntary 
school attendance by students with practical experience, resulting in benefit to in- 
structors as well as to students. Its success will depend upon its freedom from sus- 
picion of uplift—New Republic, XLV (November 25, 1925), 7-8. (VII, 2.) 

P.E. M. 


What Makes a First-Page Story ?—The first-page story is the story of a per- 
sonal fight between well-identified antagonists which involves the element of sus- 
pense. This explains why the press appears wilfully destructive, why it fails in the 
creation of intelligent public opinion, and why the newspaper’s dominating interest 
seems to be in sex and crime——Charles Merz, New Republic, XLV (December 30, 


1925), 156-58. (VII, 3.) P. E. M. 


The Crisis in India.—India is in the midst of a tremendous crisis. The revolt 
is not against the British alone, but it is a general revolt against anything and 
everything, both internal and external, that stands in the way of progress. The 
British feel this general revolt the most because they are the worst impediment in 
the path of the progress of India. Sooner or later an armed conflict is inevitable. 
The awakening of India is of such a fundamental nature that none need long de- 
spair of India’s taking her rightful place among the independent republics of the 
world.—Basanta Koomar Roy, Open Court, XL (January, 1926), 14-32. (VII, 4.) 

P.T.D. 


Religion in India’s Political Psychology.—Sculpture, painting, music, litera- 
ture—art as a whole—philosophy, education have all existed in India of the past 
chiefly as they have served the ends of religion. The other phases of life have been 
comparatively undeveloped. Religion enters into all three of the serious obstacles 
with which the nationalistic leaders have to contend. They are the apathy of the 
masses toward political change, lack of coherence of action among the Indians, and 
lastly the Hindu Moslem antipathy —W. N. Brown, Asia, XXVI (February, 1926), 

P.T.D. 


149-53. (VII, 4.) 
The Cultural or Psychological Theory of Society.—The psychological theory 


of human society is that society is the behavior process which arises from living to- 
gether. It is a process in which the psychic elements of impulse, habit, feeling, and 
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ideation, and their social expressions in communication, imitation, suggestion, sym- 
pathy, and other types of mental interaction function as the vital constituent ele- 
ments.—Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Appiied Sociology, X (September-Octo- 
ber, 1925), 10-16. (VII, 4.) P.E.M. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


The People of Moronia.—The real victims of the tragedies which occur in the 
life of morons are the children. Many are the remedies which have been suggested; 
none, perhaps, is adequate. Certainly none has been adequately tried. In the 
meantime they multiply. Their children die like flies from epidemics, but pass the 
germs on to our children before they go. Their children see us in automobiles and 
steal them from us. They all gladly flock toward any frivolity or indecency which 
we commercialize. In the final tragedy, who are the villains and who are the vic- 
tims—they or we?—Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, American Mercury, VII (Janu- 

E 


ary, 1926), 1-7. (VIII, i.) -R.R. 


English Poor-Relief Methods through Foreign Eyes.—It is costly and unfair 
to place children in institutions rather than in good homes. Administration by 
honorary officials is inefficient and lacks continuity. Relief should be given before 
the individual becomes destitute, and the treatment of all the poor on a par is 
wasteful and unjust—Edith Sellers, Nineteenth Century, XCVIII (November, 
1925), 679-88. (VIII, 1; VI, 6.) P. E. M. 


The Rising Tide of Crime.—The great increase of crime in the United States 
may be explained by the increasing desire for luxury, the failure to bring criminals 
to justice, and the profitableness of organized crime. To decrease crime it should be 
made unprofitable and hazardous, and the acquisition of firearms and the theft of 
motor cars made more difficult—Lawrence Veiller, World’s Work, LI (December, 
1925), 133-43. (VIII, 1.) P. E. M. 


A Résumé of Research Work at Letchworth Village.—The research depart- 
ment at Letchworth Village has developed a classification of mental defectives 
which is widely used. Work done on the personality of the defective is in part re- 
sponsible for the interest shown today throughout this country in the personality 
of the defective as an important factor in his adaptation; an interest that is mak- 
ing for a more intelligent understanding and a more successful handling of the 
problems of social and economic adaptation of the mental defective-——Howard W. 
Potter, Mental Hygiene, IX (October, 1925), 772-82. (VIII, 1; IX, 2.) E.R.R. 


The Case for the Mentally Retarded.—Both the public and school officials 
care less about educating the mentally handicapped than they do blind, deaf, or 
crippled children. This situation is due in part to the fact that the feebleminded 
elicit less sympathy than do other classes, and in part to doubts as to whether they 
are worth educating. The argument that they are destined to become delinquents is 
false, as the grade of mental deficiency found in special classes forms but a small 
proportion of delinquents. Most of them can be educated to be law-abiding, self- 
supporting citizens. If this end is to be accomplished the child must enter the spe- 
cial class at the beginning of his school career, and instruction must extend beyond 
the school to the home. Birth control should be taught in order to prevent in- 
crease in the numbers of the feebleminded.—Charles Scott Berry, Mental Hygiene, 

E.R.R. 


IX (October, 1925), 725-34. (VIII, 1; VII, 2.) 


Syphilis in the Etiology of Mental Deficiency.—A review of 15,392 cases of 
mental defect which were given the Wasserman test showed positive reactions in 
7.3 per cent, as compared with positive reactions in 5.3 per cent of 25,576 non- 
defective children similarly tested. An analysis of positive cases at the Wrentham 
State School showed that only 1.7 per cent of the total number tested could be 
considered as due to congenital syphilis uncomplicated by other major factors. 
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These facts tend to revise our estimate of syphilis as a cause of mental deficiency 
and to place this disease among the negligible factors.—Neil A. Dayton, Mental 
Hygiene, 1X (October, 1925), 760-71. (VIII, 1.) E.R.R. 


Civilization and Population.—The decline of the birth-rate is due to volun- 
tary restriction, and the concomitant decline of the two vital rates is civilization’s 
means of population control. Differences of race, religion, climate, or geography 
have a less direct significance than differences in the mode and standard of life. 
Differences in the rates of classes are temporary.—R. M. Maclver, New Republic, 
XLV (December 2, 1925), 37-39. (VIII, 2.) P.E. M. 


The Present Tendencies of Population in Great Britain with Respect to 
Quantity and Quality.—Great variations in numbers occur at certain times without 
any apparent cause, and quality appears related to quantity, the birth of eminent 
men being associated with a high birth-rate. These variations may be explained by 
race physiology rather than by birth control—John Brownlee, Eugenics Review, 


XVII (July, 1925), 73-75. (VIII, 2.) P.E.M. 


When the World Will Starve.—The many plans of increasing food supply are 
only ways of staving off the climax foreseen by Malthus. Ultimately the world 
must face birth control—or pestilence and war.—Vilhjalmur Stefansson, World’s 


Work, L (October, 1925), 639-44. (VIII, 2.) P. E. M. 


The Distribution of Population in China: Economic and Political Sig- 
nificance.—China must have a changed social philosophy regarding offspring if the 
overcrowding in the richest regions is to be permanently relieved by either land 
reclamation or industrialization. Such relief measures depend on politica] stability 
and favorable relations with Russia regarding Manchuria.—Percy M. Roxby, Geo- 
graphical Review, XV (January, 1925), 1-24. (VIII, 2; V, 4.) P. 8. 3B. 


The Average Sex Life of American Women.—Masturbation seems to be a 
normal sex experience among women, starting as early as five years of age, with 
the greatest number at eight; to secure pleasure (easily discontinued) and relief 
from tension (difficult to break off) being the general reasons given —R. L. Dickin- 
son and H. H. Pierson, Journal of the American Medical Association, LXXXV 


(October 10, 1925), 1113-17. (VIII, 3, 5.) P.B.B. 


Venereal Diseases and the Family.—Social work in the venereal-disease field 
calls for sanity and common sense—the avoidance of the spectacular and the bi- 
zarre. In many respects the social hygiene campaign stands where the tuberculosis 
campaign stood some ten or fifteen years ago. In tuberculosis work we now accept 
as routine, procedures which were looked upon as doubtful or dangerous when 
they were first proposed. So it is with our efforts to bring venereal disease out into 
the open and rob it of the terrors that go with secrecy and ignorance. The social 
worker has the opportunity—the responsibility—of spreading the gospel of truth, 
of sane thinking, and of sympathetic treatment—A. J. Lanza, Journal of Social 
Hygiene, X1 (October, 1925), 396-402. (VIII, 3.) E.R. R. 


The Réle of the Nurse in the Social Hygiene Movement.—The whole object 
of the sex-education movement should not be to get a certain number of facts, but 
to develop character by the best possible use of these facts. The schools of nurs- 
ing should see to it that their students are not only acquainted with the facts of 
social hygiene, but that they are imbued with high ideals of sex so that their own 
lives may be examples and their advice may lead others to a higher plane of living. 
—Claribel A. Wheeler, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI (October, 1925), 402-6. 
(VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


The Organization of Antiprostitutional Work in the Czechoslovak Republic. 
—Antiprostitutional work in the Czechoslovak Republic is very insufficient as yet, 
but it has a promising beginning. In 1923 a law was passed abolishing all police 
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provisions which regulated prostitution, and the disorderly houses were closed. 
The Ministry of Public Health has a committee composed of physicians, lawyers, 
and sociologists, which directs the campaign against venereal disease and prostitu- 
tion. Various organizations are directing their work along preventive lines by in- 
stituting dormitories in the various cities, where girls may live and be protected — 
Marie Zahofova-Némcova, Journal of Social Hygiene, XI (October, 1925), 407-16. 
(VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Life’s Greatest Tragedy.—At Carville, Louisiana, is located the federal lepro- 
sarium, with about two hundred inmates. Through motion pictures, pleasant recre- 
ation and reading-rooms, and a homelike atmosphere, life is made endurable for 
those unfortunates who bear the frightful burden of being looked upon with un- 
speakable horror and apprehension.—Frederick L. Hoffman, The Nation’s Health, 
VII (July, 1925), 480-81. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Analysis of the Nut File of the Los Angeles Police Department.—A psychi- 
atric analysis of the letters written by cranks to men holding public office in Los 
Angeles led to the recommendations that a psychiatric officer be appointed as head 
of a psychiatric detail in the police department, that a psychiatric adviser to the 
police, district attorney’s, and sheriff's offices be appointed, and that the state and 
county facilities for caring for the insane be supported and developed.—H. Douglas 
Eaton, Samuel Ingham, and Thomas J. Orbison, Journal of Delinquency, IX (Sep- 
tember, 1925), 158-60. (VIII, 4.) E.R. R. 


The Réle of Conferences with Relatives in the Educational Program of a 
State Psychopathic Hospital.—Conferences with relatives on visiting days repre- 
sent a very important part of the educational’ program of a state psychopathic hos- 
pital. Relatives are enabled to come into contact with the entire staff of the hospi- 
tal and are helped to understand the aims and ideals of the departments in their 
care of individual patients—Franklin G. Ebaugh, Mental Hygiene, IX (October, 
1925), 753-59. (VIII, 4.) E.R.R. 


The Mental, Disorders of Childhood.—Juvenile paresis is congenital; idiocy, in 
cases of spastic hemiplegia and diplegia (muscular twitching or spasms), may be 
social rather than innate; emotional excitement, such as attempts to proselytize a 
precocious Jewish girl of thirteen, may be the occasion for breakdown, and possibly 
other social factors may be found in the discussion of eighteen disorders of children 
apparently healthy at birth—-Charles W. Burr, American Journal of Psychiatry, V 
(July, 1925), 145-61. (VIII, 4.) P.B.B. 


The Masculine Side of Occupational Therapy.—The purpose of occupational 
therapy is not to get a necessary task done, as in the industrial occupation of men- 
tal patients. On the contrary, the patient is employed for therapeutic reasons only, 
and the task is selected to treat or employ the patient. The field that now appears 
to require the services of men therapists is the men’s department of the mental and 
nervous hospital—Louis J. Haas, Mental Hygiene, 1X (October, 1925), 743-52. 
(VIII, 4.) E.R.R. 


A Tentative Program of Co-operation between Psychiatrists and Lawyers.— 
Proper co-operation between the leaders of the legal and psychiatric profession will 
do much to improve the administration of justice and to reduce the volume of un- 
happiness, vice, and crime. These practical tasks wait for practical solution on the 
basis of constant study of conditions, and in the light of sound social policy. To 
effect co-operation, psychiatrists should focus their efforts on the problems of psy- 
chiatric terminology, mental examination of accused persons before trial, the status 
of expert testimony, psychological tests, and legal tests of responsibility of the in- 
sane, methods of release of criminal insane, and examinations of persons committed 
for repeated minor offenses—S. Sheldon Glueck, Mental Hygiene, 1X (October, 
1925), 686-98. (VI, 5; VIII, 4.) E. R.R. 
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Outcome of Mental Diseases in the United States.—The special census of 
hospitals for mental disease taken by the federal census bureau as of January 1, 
1923, gives more comprehensive data concerning the outcome of mental disease in 
this country as a whole than have hitherto been available. They aid in giving a 
clear picture of the results of institutional treatment of mental disease-—Horatio 


M. Pollock, Mental Hygiene, 1X (October, 1925), 783-804. (VIII, 4; IX, 1.) 
E.R.R. 


Prohibition and Crime.—The highest courts recognize that the liquor traffic 
has been the dominant cause of crime, misery, and pauperism. Further reduction of 
crime relating to liquor depends upon the enforcement of the law and strong public 
opinion reflected in voluntary obedience to law and the election of honest officials. 
—Richard J. Hopkins, North American Review, CCXXII (September, October, 
November, 1925), 40-44. (VIII, 5, 1.) P.E. M. 


Prohibition and Prosperity.—Prohibition is a contributing factor in the in- 
creased prosperity among our working classes. This prosperity is seen in a higher 
standard of living, the extent to which laborers are entering the capitalist class, 
and the growth of labor banks—-Thomas N. Carver, North American Review, 
CCXXII (September, October, November, 1925), 69-73. (VIII, 5, 1.) P.E.M. 


Pleasure and Deterioration from Narcotic Addiction—Opiates produce no 
mental pleasure in stable persons except that due to relief of acute pain. In un- 
stable persons they produce pleasure only during the early period of addiction. 
Cocaine may produce pleasurable stimulation in both types. Nervously normal 
opium addicts do not undergo appreciable mental or moral deterioration. In those 
who appear to be morally degenerated ihis is due more to original nervous in- 
stability than it is to the effect of the drug. Opiates are less harmful than cocaine 
and do not produce noticeable intellectual deterioration—Lawrence Kolb, Mental 


Hygiene, IX (October, 1925), 699-724. (VIII, 5.) E.R.R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Individualism and the Organization of Neuropsychiatric Work in the Com- 
munity.—In the organization of neuropsychiatric work in a community the pres- 
ent-day rise of individualism urges us in a number of directions. It keeps before us 
a philosophy of evolution and growth; cultivates a respect for individual differ- 
ences, and a desire to understand and use individual qualities; encourages teaching 
by doing, and confidence in the worker, and tends toward the cultivation of a 
truly fundamental and creative and progressive fundamentalism, with faith in that 
type of evolution which is the philosophy and gospel of growth—Adolf Meyer, 
Mental Hygiene, TX (October, 1925), 673-85. (IX, 3.) E.R. R. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Dilthey’s Methodology of the Geisteswissenschaften (Mental Sciences).— 
Dilthey insisted on the historical approach, mastery of large masses of knowledge 
in various fields, recognition of the organic unity (Strukturzusammenhang) of man, 
the existence of individuals only in groups, in each of which they have a double 
relationship (to something general, and among each other), and experience and 
concept (Erlebnis und Begriff) as functions. Though differing in fundamental 
points, the systems of Dilthey and Koffka both start with a synthesis, their funda- 
mental concepts, unity and configuration (Struktur and Gestalt) tend to expand, 
and their parts “have meaning for the whole in which they occur.”—Bonno Tap- 
per, Philosophical Review, XXXIV (July, 1925), 333-49. (X, 1, 2.) P.B.B. 


Sozialpolitik.—The word Sozialpolitik is an abstract, compound noun peculiar 
to the German language; it cannot be accurately translated. Historically it has not 
been a scientific term, but the slogan of a loosely articulated propagandist group. 
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The term has been defined by various German writers to mean (1) the mobiliza- 
tion of a common will for the correction of defects in the social order supposed to 
be obvious; (2) a more or less definite program for the legislative improvement of 
the social order, particularly for the greater equalization of the distribution of in. 
come; (3) a program of social reform, to be distinguished from programs for the 
legislative reform of economic matters (Wirtschaftspolitik); (4) a program for the 
realization of some metaphysically defined social ideal, such as “justice,” “socia| 
purpose,” “social unity.” 

Sozialpolitik is related to labor law, economic science, political science, and 
philosophy; it is, however, to be distinguished from all these studies as most 
strictly defined. It is taught as a special subject in German universities, and its ex- 
ponents have assembled a considerable body of systematized and universally valid 
knowledge. It is not a science in the strictest logical sense of the term. 

During the period after the Great War the social-democratic forces came into 
political power, but under circumstances which rendered them powerless to carry 
out their cherished projects. The result has been a distinct political movement to 
the right. These events have led naturally to renewed discussion of underlying the- 
oretic and doctrinaire issues; hence it has become customary to speak of a crisis in 
Sozialpolitik. Discussion culminated in a symposium in a number of German periodi- 
cals in April, 1923, and following months. The consensus seemed to lie with Herk- 
ner, who criticized the expression “crisis in Sozialpolitik” as misleading. He pointed 
out that Sozialpolitik represented no end in itself; it is concerned solely with the 
means of improving the conditions of life for the masses—-Leopold von Wiese, re- 
print from the Handwérterbuch der Staatwissenschaften, 4th ed., Bd. VII (1925), 
612-22. (X, 2, 4.) 


Mechanism and Vitalism: A Criticism of Loeb’s “Regeneration.”—Mechanism 
is an inadequate philosophical system. The work of Mme. Curie on radium and 
radio-activity, of Rutherford and Soddy on change of atoms in radiation, and Sir 
Norman Lockyer on spectral lines of the “hottest stars” leads back to the scholastic 
doctrine of matter and form; the single substratum of matter in the shape of 
atoms or electrons being maintained in a stable system by an inner energy.— 
J. Albert Haldi, Monist, XXXV (October, 1925), 590-604. (X, 2,3.) P.B.B. 


The Value of Sociology.—The study of sociology has real cultural value, and 
it helps to prepare the students for effective citizenship. It promotes culture and 
has practical worth for life because it has a direct bearing on the conduct and 
problems of life. There are four important things that the study of sociology will 
do for the student: It will help him to enjoy life, prepare him for duty, give him 
a desire to participate intelligently in the world’s work, and help him to render 
genuine social service—R. A. Mackie, Science, LXIII (January 22, 1926), 93-04. 
(X, 4.) P. T.D. 


Objectives of Geography Instruction—The understanding of map symbolism 
and drill on “place geography” are important, but should be subordinated to the 
development of a sympathetic understanding of various peoples and of interest in 
economic, political, and social problems——W. R. McConnell, Journal of Geography, 
XXIV (September, 1925), 203-12. (X, 5, 4.) P. B.B. 


Geography as a Social Science in the Junior High School.—Geography in- 
struction must be based on genuinely geographic material! intimately related with 
human activities and interesting to children, with the introduction of new ma- 
terials and viewpoint and realignment of old material in the later years, and “must 
contribute to producing effective citizenship.” Contrast of the needs and wants of 
contemporary and primitive man should be followed by detailed study of one sub- 
ject to demonstrate human relationship of geography—George J. Miller, Educa- 
tional Review, LXX (November, 1925), 213-18, reprinted, Journal of Geography, 
XXIV (December, 1925), 341-49. (X, 5.) P. B.B. 
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Thompson, J. R. Health and Happiness 
—in an Institution. Survey 54:621- 
23, Sept. 15, ’25. 

Tinker, Chauncey Brewster. College Men 
Play “Hands Across the Sea.” Inde- 
pendent 115 :731-32, Dec. 26, ’25. 

Tousley, Clare M. The Selling Points of 
Case Work. Family 6:51-52, Apr. ’25. 

. The Selling Points of Case Work. 
Family 6 :74—75, May ’25. 
. The Selling Points of Case Work. 


Family 6 :102-3, June ’25. 
Tucker, Katharine. The Nurse: A New 
Social Force. Survey §5 :151-52, Nov, 


Tugwell, Rexford Guy. The Hired Man. 
Nation 121 :164-66, Aug. 5, ’25. 

Turner, C. E. The Schoolroom: A Health 
Force. Survey 55 :153, Nov. 1, ’25. 

Van Gennep, A. Le cycle cérémoniel dy 
carnaval et du caréme en Savoie. (The 
Ceremonial Cycle of the Carnival and 
Lent in Savoy.) Jour. de Psychologie 
22 :728-67, Nov. ’25. 

. Le Cycle de Mai dans les Con- 
tinues populaires de la Savoie. (The 
Cycle of May in the Outlawed Popu- 
lation of Savoy.) Rev. de L’Institut 
de Sociologie 1 :1-33, July ’25. 

Vincent, George E. The Doctor and the 
Changing Order. Survey :409-11, 
Jan. 1, ’26. 

Wakeham, G. Raymond. Saving Democ- 
racy by Gifts from the Rich. Inde- 
pendent 115 :39-40, July 11, ’25. 

Walker, Charles R. British Labor Shies 
from Revolution. Independent 115: 
473-74, Oct. 24, ’25. 

Wallerstein, Helen. Crabbed Age and 
Youth. Family 6:90-92, May ’25. 
Wannamaker, Claudia. Social Treatment 
from the Standpoint of a Client. Fam- 

ily 6 :31-36, Apr. ’25. 

Ward, James. An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy. Monist 36:1-19, Jan. ’26. 
Wembridge, Eleanor Rowland. The Peo- 
ple of Moronia. Amer. Mercury 7 :1-7, 

Jan. ’26. 

. LQ. 73. Survey §5 :282-84, Dec. 
Z, 35. 

White, Walter. Negro Segregation Comes 
North. Nation 121 :458—60, Oct. 21,25. 

Williams, Audrey. “Better Cities” in Wis- 
consin. Survey 55 :207—9, Nov. 15, 25. 

Wood, Charles W. Religion Becomes 
News. Nation 121 :204-6, Aug. 19, ’25. 

Worms, René. Léon Bourgeois. (Leon 
Bourgeois.) Rev. Inter. de Sociologie 
33 7465-68, Sept—Oct. ’25. 

Young, Erle Fiske. What Is Race Preju- 
dice? Jour. App. Soc. 10:135-40, 
Nov.—Dec. ’25. 

Zvorikine, Nicolas. Efforts et Effets du 
Communisme Agraire dans le Pays des 
Soviets. (Efforts and Effects of Agra- 
rian Communism in the Country of 
the Soviets.) La Réforme ‘Sociale 85: 
601-12, Nov. ’25. 
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Individualism or 


Socialism? 


]. Maurice Clark, who gave us in The Eco- 
nomics of Overhead Costs, a pioneer work on 
the theme of unused capacity, makes in his 
new book, The Social Control of Business, 
an experiment in the interpretation of one 
of the most all-embracing aspects of eco- 
nomic life. He has analyzed the ques- 
tion of adjusting conflicting interests and 
claims of rights in modern economic life, 
and since individualism and socialism are 
the outstanding alternative schemes for ac- 
complishing this end, he has much to say 
about both. Other systems of control in- 
volved are state socialism, revolutionary 
communism, syndicalism, and anarchism. 


Mr. Clark's conclusion is that industry is 
a matter of public concern and that ‘’the 
stake which the public has in its processes 
is not adequately protected by the safe- 
guards which individualism offers.’’ But 
he goes on to say, ‘Society does not know 
what it wants or cannot devise means that 
will secure it. Hence, the lesser evil is to 
let individualism hold the field. Such a sit- 
uation may be regrettable but it is an evil 
irom which we suffer less, on the whole, 
than from the meddling and muddling that 
tesults when the government acts without 
knowledge.”’ 

In this book, as in no other reference on the 
Subject, the entire field of social control is 
organized and clarified for the student. A 
‘ollege text for collegiate schools of busi- 
hess, it is designed for the survey course in 
social control, whether it introduces ad- 
anced courses in special problems or fol- 
ows them, tieing together what would 


and May 1926 


otherwise remain separate bodies of ma- 
terial. 
Chief emphasis is placed upon the problems 
common to trusts, railroads, and public 
utilities arising out of fixed capital, un- 
traced expenses, increasing returns, and re- 
sulting tendencies to monopoly. Comple- 
mentary phases of control treated are com- 
mon law, statute law, and codes of eco- 
nomic ethics. 
Part II of the volume concentrates on a 
group of definite and tangible problems: 
price control, public utilities, on or ques- 
tion of public ownership—that is to say, 
a large and significant section of the entire 
field of economic life. 
It is Mr. Clark's belief that industry has 
physical capacity and technical ability to 
produce far more than it does, but is kept 
short of its capacity by a failure of social 
co-ordination; and that the greatest field 
open to human invention is in making im- 
rovements in our system of social control. 
fe has shown how the machinery of social 
control is actually working, and has 
pointed out the features of what he con- 
siders a desirable system of control. 
Here is a text that not only brings to the 
student the theoretical aspects of the sub- 
ject but also gives him a realistic picture of 
the underlying facts. THE SOCIAL CON- 
TROL OF BUSINESS. By Joun Maurice 
CriarK. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


AAR 


Evolution Up-to-Date 


Recent years have witnessed important 
changes in various phases of evolutionary 
science. To take account of recent develop- 
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ments, Horatio Hackett Newman has com- 
pletely revised his comprehensive treat- 
ment of evolutionary biology, Evolution, 
Genetics, and Eugenics. The new edition is 
entirely up-to-date, and is greatly im- 
proved from the pedagogical point of view. 
The discussion of mutations, eugenics, and 
other topics has been revised in the light of 
work done since the appearance of the 
earlier edition. Much new material has 
been added. A chapter on mutations has 
been written especially for the book by R. 
Ruggles Gates, and there is a new paper 
by H. F. Muller. The section on eugenics 
has been strengthened by the addition of a 
lucid chapter from Albert E. Wiggam’s 
book, The Fruit of the Family Tree. New mat- 
ter appears in Professor Newman's connect- 
ing and introductory statements, and the 
chapter on “Linkage and Crossing-Over’’ 
has been re-written in a more elementary 
style for the beginner. 


Personal attendance at the trial of J. T. 
Scopes for violation of the Tennessee anti- 
evolution law has enabled Professor New- 
man to describe it in this new edition in 
connection with his general interpretation 
of the present anti-evolution campaign in 
the United States. 

The order of presentation of the material 
has been changed from one based on the 
degree of directness of the evidence to one 
governed by the logical succession of 
topics. This new order gives the text added 
clearness and teachability. 


The reading materials contain certain tech- 
nical terms that are often perplexing to the 
beginner. This is remedied in the revised 
edition by the addition of a full glossary 
which defines nearly all the biological 
terms used in the book. 


In a single volume, a survey of the entire 
field of evolutionary science—this is what 
Mr. Newman has achieved in Evolution, 
Genetics, and Eugenics. With original ma- 
terial and connective and interpretative 
sections, the author weaves into a unified 
account a wll-balanced selection of ex- 
cerpts from such writers as Darwin, Wal- 
lace, Romanes, DeVries, Le Conte, Mor- 
gan, Castle, Lull, Guyer, Popenoe, Shull, 
Downing, and Thomson. 

The revised edition is the most complete 


and up-to-date textbook available for sy. 
vey courses in the subject, and is a mos, 
readable compendium for the general pub- 
lic. EVOLUTION, GENETICS, AND fy. 
GENICS. By Horatio Hackett Newnay 
(Revised Edition.) $3.50, postpaid $3.70, 


A AX 
A Living Wage 
In Wages and the Family, Paul H. Douglas 
points a way out of the impasse in which 
the living-wage principle finds itself, due 
to the fact that most of its adherents have 
used it to support the impracticable con. 
tention that men should be paid enough to 
maintain a ‘‘standard"’ family of five. He 
accomplishes this by championing a basic 
wage — the payment of allowances for 
dependents. 


That industry cannot be saddled with the 
maintenance of forty-five million fictitious 
wives and children, Dr. Douglas makes 
clear, and he argues that although indus. 
try should pay a living wage, it should not, 
and cannot hope to, pay all adult male 
workers enough to support a family of five. 


He proposes three features which he be- 
lieves essential to any proper wage system: 
the payment of an adequate basic wage, the 
payment of allowances for dependents, and 
the creation of an equalization fund to 
obviate discrimination against hiring those 
with dependents. With this latter feature 
there has been a great deal of experimenta- 
tion in France and Germany. This book is 
particularly concerned with working out 
the details of an adequate and just system 
in the light of American conditions. 
WAGES AND THE FAMILY. By PautH. 
Douctas. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


AAR 


Literary London 


Of all the cities in the world, none has 
more interesting literary associations than 
London. In a series of delightful sketches, 
Percy Holmes Boynton has re-created for 
the inquiring student of literary history the 
London of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of 
Milton, Dryden, and Addison, of Johnsos, 
Lamb, and Byron, of the Victorian ¢t4, 
and of today. His London in English Lite- 
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leasing volume, full of entertain- 


ature 1S 2 P 
interesting bits of history, 


ing anecc otes, 


a 


productions of curious old drawings, and 
stories of famous writers. It adds to the en- 
ioyment of English literature by giving an 


understanding of the background. 

Mr. Boynton presents the atmosphere in 
which the great writers of the various liter- 
ary periods lived, 
and describes the 
chief places of in- 
terest for succes- 
sive generations. 
The history of the 
great City, 1ts evo- 
lution in size, man- 
ners, and customs 
istraced. There is, 
in addition, a gen- 
erous selection 
from old and new 


and 


engravings 
photographs. 


The Outlook 
don of it 
“For use of stu- 
dents of English 
history onits social 
side the book is of 
highest possible 
value. ....It has 
values far tran- 
scending mere util- 
ity and we do not 
think we praise it 
too highly when 
wecount itworthy 


Lon- 


Savs 


tive collection of texts both for the begin- 
ner and the advanced student of Italian. 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins’ editorial policy has 
established the necessary absolute confi- 
dence in the series as consistently embody- 
ing authoritative scholarship and the latest 
worth-while pedagogical methods. 
Most of the Italian departments in the 
country are mak- 
] ing use of the series 
in some degree. In 
its present state of 
development it of- 
fers a wide range of 
choice, and since 
the volumes admir- 
ably supplement 
each other, the 
series now makes 
possible a continu- 
ous program. 
There are now in- 
cluded in the col- 
lection the follow- 
ing nine volumes 
designed to de- 
velop steadily and 
rapidly the under- 
standing of written 
and spoken Italian. 
Uniform price, $1.25, 


postpaid $1.35. 


A reader written 
in Italian simple 
enough for begin- 


to rank with the 

literature it has used so adroitly.’’ LON- 
DON IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Hotmes Boynton. $2.50, postpaid 
2.05, 


ltalian 


The study of Italian is growing in colleges, 
universities, and high schools, and with it 
the use of the texts in the ‘‘University of 
Chicago Italian Series. ’’ 


The gtowing recognition of Italian on a 
par with French and Spanish in the cur- 
ficulum has been furthered in many ways 
by the development of this series. It has 
supplied the need for a complete and effec- 


ners and substan- 
tial enough in content to be a valuable 
and interesting source of information. 
L'ITALIA. Edited by Ernest H. 
AND ANTONIO MARINONI. 


An introduction to the study of Italian 
planned on new lines. FIRST ITALIAN 
BOOK. By Ernest H. 


A simple and delightful tale of country life 
adapted to use at any time during the first 
year’s study of Italian. FARINA’S FRA 
LE CORDE D’'UN CONTRABASSO. Ed- 
ited by Exstze Scnopincer AND ETHEL 
PRESTON. 
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Proceedings of the 


NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
of 
SOCIAL WORK 


Fifty-second Annual Session 


Denver, Colorado 
June 10-17, 1925 


Constructive analysis of the 
outstanding social problems of 
the day is here offered in a vol- 
ume which records the progress 
in social work during the last 
year. Social workers, medical 
men, ministers of the Gospel, 
judges, professors of sociology, 
psychiatrists, and health officers 
from various parts of the United 
States have summed up their 
practical experience, and the re- 
sult is a remarkable body of 
comment on diversified social 
questions. The discussion ranges 
from immigration to juvenile 
delinquency, from child welfare 
to the problem of crime. 


£3.00, postpaid $3.10 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A collection of folk-tales and songs excel). 
lent as a first reader. ITALIAN Fox 
TALES AND FOLK SONGS. Edited by 
A. G. Cowprr. 


An interesting collection of varied materi,| 
—prose, drama, and verse—so selected ang 
arranged as to afford a survey of the great 
Italian struggle for freedom and unity. [J 
RISORGIMENTO. Edited by Joun Vax 


Horne. 


An introduction to the study of Italian 
verse for the end of the first year's course. 
GIACOSA’S UNA PARTITA A SCACCHI 
Edited by SHeparp Puexps. 


A masterpiece in the field of serious drama. 
GIACOSA'S TRISTI AMORI. Edited by 
ALTROCCHI AND Benjamin Woop- 
BRIDGE. 


One of the best-known versions of the 
Francesca story together with the most 
famous bit of autobiographical narrative 
written in nineteenth-century Italy. PEL- 
LICO’S LE MIE PRIGIONI AND FRAN- 
CESCA DA RIMINI. Edited by Kennets 
McKenzie. 


Selections from a master of the Italian 
short story. Adapted for reading at any 
time during the second year of the study of 
Italian. FUCINI’'S NOVELLE E POESIE. 
Edited by Henry Furst. 


The Physico-Chemical 
Basis of Life 
Of late years, the analytical investigation 
of the living organism and its products has 
made great advances. On the synthetic 
side, however, progress has been relatively 
slight. The exact manner in which certain 
physico-chemical materials combine 1 
produce life remains largely obscure. A 
valuable contribution to an understanding 
of the physico-chemical basis of the more 
general or fundamental properties ot living 
matter is Ralph S. Lillie’s Protoplasmi 
Action and Nervous Action. This volume 10- 
cludes not only Dr. Lillie’s fundamentally 
original and significant studies but also # 
complete summary of previous ¢xpetr 
mental work in the field. 
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\fuch of the volume is concerned with the 
, ysiology of the stimulation 
srocesses, and especially with nervous 
‘ransmission, Which is taken as the most 
interesting type of transmis- 
jon. For the solution of the problems of 
cransmission, a knowledge of the special 
conditions under which chemical reactions 
in protoplasm proceed and influence each 
other is necessary, and Dr. Lillie investi- 
sates the general physical conditions under 
which these reactions are initiated, ac- 
celerated, or retarded. Properties and ac- 
tivities exhibited by protoplasm in all its 
forms are considered in the light of modern 
chysical and chemical methods of physi- 
ological analysis. PROTOPLASMIC AC- 
TION AND NERVOUS ACTION. By 
S. $3.00, postpaid $3.10. 
AX 


Elementary Phonetics 


A clear, concise explanation of the simple 
physiological facts necessary to a mastery 
of the speech-sounds of French is Otto 
F. Bond's The Sounds of French. 
Mr. Bond is confident that this manual 
will help in the introduction of phonetics 
earlier in the curriculum than is now pos- 
sible. It is important to note that this 
manual is for the actual use of the student, 
a handbook for constant reference. There 
is a discussion of the theory on which 
phonetic principles are based, but the 
greater part of the text is a practical drill 
manual of thirty-four phonetic exercises. 
In these the material is given both in nor- 
mal spelling and phonetic transcription, 
arranged in parallel columns. The alpha- 
bet is that of the Association Phonétique 
Internationale, without modification. 
While the use of The Sounds of French is in 
no way dependent upon phonograph rec- 
ords, it is of interest to sae that there 
is a set of five twelve-inch double-disk 
records on which are recorded the thirty- 
four exercises of the manual. These are 
$12.00, including album and postage. THE 
SOUNDS OF FRENCH. An Elementary 
Phonetic Manual. By Ortro F. Bonp. 
$1.25, postpaid $1.35. 

ARR 


New Impressions 


a continued popularity of the following 
00ks has made it necessary for us to bring 
out new impressions. 


general ph 


The American 
Country Life 
Association 


The Proceedings of the Second 
to the Seventh National Coun- 
try Life Conferences are now 
available in published form. 
Each is $2.00, postpaid $2.0. 


RURAL HEALTH. 
Chicago 

RURAL ORGANIZATION. 
1g20. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 
RELATIONS. 1921. 
New Orleans 

COUNTRY COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION. 1922. 
New York City 

THE RURAL HOME. 1923. 
St. Louis 

RELIGION IN COUNTRY 
LIFE. 1924. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Proceedings of the eighth 
conference held in Richmond in 
1925 are in preparation and 
will be ready in the Fall of 1920. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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The 
Social Control 


of Business 


By 
JOHN MAURICE CLARK 


Where are the machines leading 
us? How can business be controlled 
to the best interests of mankind? 
How far should government control 
of business go? These questions, fun- 
damental ones for the student of 
social control, make that subject as 
interesting as it is significant. 


In The Social Control of Business 
the subject is covered systematically 
and is clarified for the student. This 
book is designed as a text for survey 
courses in social control. 


Mr. Clark goes thoroughly into 
individualism, and compares with it 
the various other systems of social 
control: socialism, revolutionary 
communism, syndicalism (and its 
American equivalent, the I.W.W.), 
and anarchism. 

Part II of the text concentrates on 
a group of concrete problems: price 
control, public utilities, and the 
question of public ownership. 

Here is a text that not only brings 
to the student the theoretical as- 
pects of the subject, but also gives a 
realistic and intensely interesting 
view of the underlying facts. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The wonderful old tales from India in Ty, 
Panchatantra, now translated in their en. 
tirety for the first time, are fast rivaling the 
Arabian Nights. Lee Wilson Dodd calls the 
collection “‘A fine and ancient and humo. 
ous and incredibly wise and lovely book ” 
A fourth ee | has been ordered. THF 


PANCHATANTRA. Translated by Ar. 
THUR W. Ryper. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


Dr. Gilkey’s popularity is attested by the 
rapid and cordial response that has been 
paid his new interpretation of the person. 
ality of Jesus. Now in its third impression, 
JESUS AND OUR GENERATION. By 
Cuaries W. $2.00, postpaid $2.1, 


Edgar J. Goodspeed’s recent volume of 
essays has met with a gratifying critical 
and popular success. THINGS SEEN AND 
HEARD. By Epcar J. Goopspzen. $2.0), 
postpaid $2.10. 


The Robinson idea of organizing a book of 
readings in the field of psychology was 
happy one, and their book is being used 
widely. READINGS IN GENERAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. By E. S. Rosrnson ano 


FLORENCE RicHARDSON-RoBINSON. $4.00, 
postpaid $4.15. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed’s famous American 
Translation of the New Testament con- 
tinues in popularity. There are eight edi- 
tions now available in different styles and 
bindings at prices ranging from $1.00 0 


$5.00. x 


Wide interest has been shown in the first 
single volume to state comprehensively the 
aa that govern cell structure and 
unction. GENERAL CYTOLOGY. 5y 
Rosert Cuamsers, E, G. E. V. 
Cownry, M. H. Jacoss, E. E. Just, Mar 
GARET Lewis, W. H. Lewis, Franx 8. 
C. E. McCune, A. P. Matsews, 
T. H. Moraan, E. B. Witson, Rati 
S. Linus. $7.50, postpaid $7.75. 


Hodge and McKinsey’s accounting txt 
has given many students a working knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles underly 
ing the gathering, analysis, and interpret 
tion of accounting data. PRINCIPLES 0 
ACCOUNTING. By C. Hones 4X? 
J. O. McKinsey. $3.00, postpaid $3.10. 
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A Check-List for 

This Month 
The University of Chicago Press 

sso Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me the following books 0 
for examination © for which I inclose 


0 The Social Control of Business. By J. 
Maurice Clark. ($4.15 postpaid.) 


0 Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics. Re- 
vised Edition. By Horatio Hackett 


Newman. ($3.70 postpaid.) 


0 London in English Literature. By Percy 
Holmes Boynton. ($2.65 postpaid.) 


0 Wages and the Family. By Paul H. 
Douglas. ($3.15 postpaid.) 


0 Protoplasmic Action and Nervous Action. 
By Ralph S. Lillie. ($3.20 postpaid.) 


Remington 
Portable 


HE handy little friend 
that makes all writing 
swift and easy. 


The smallest, lightest, 
and most compact of all 
standard keyboard port- 
able typewriters. 


Remington Typewriter 
Company 


374 Broadway 
New York 


Branches 


Name 


Address 


Origins of Sociology 
By ALBION W. SMALL 


¥ In his latest work, Dr. Small turns 
from general sociology to make an 
appeal for more attention to the his- 
torical and methodological aspects of 
social science. He traces the line of 
descent between pre-scientific social 
rationalizings and the sociological 
branch of positivistic social science, 
through the German historians, econ- 
omists, and political scientists. Not 
as an isolated phenomenon, but as the 
product of a definite evolution does 
sociology appear in this syllabus and 
source book. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - Illinois 
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THE PEDIGREE OF THE HUMAN RACE 

By Harris H. WILDER, Smith College 
“Unquestionably this book will be a very useful one, particularly at the present time when 
prejudice against evolution is rampant among the ignorant. In bringing the various lines of ey. 
dence concerning human evolution together in this book Dr. Wilder has made a valuable con. 
tribution.”—Professor-C. M. Child, University of Chicago. $3.25 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. A Survey of Principles and Projects 

By J. J. Frypiay, University of Manchester 
“T wish to express my appreciation of the first volume of Professor Findlay’s book on the Founda- 
tions of Education. I find it a very interesting book and one which I think will prove vital in the 
problem of reorganization, both in England and in America.”—Professor R. H. Jordan, Cornel] 
University. $2.50 
LABOR ECONOMICS 

By Sotomon BuvM, late of the University of California 
“The book as a whole is worthy of the best traditions of American economic scholarship. Its wide 
circulation would promote a more informed discriminating public opinion—for the lack of which 
we suffer so grievously in our fumbling with the industrial problem.”—Paul H. Douglas, in Tig 
Survey. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 

By Freperick A. BusHEE, University of Colorado 
“A very admirably balanced statement of the various factors involved in social development. 
What I consider equally important in an introductory text is the very pleasing literary style of 
the author. Take it all in all, I believe that Professor Bushee has produced a work that is among 
the best for general college use in a basic course in sociology.”—Professor W. C. Waterman, 


$4.00 
Students’ Edition $3.00 


Syracuse University. $3.50 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


$ By WALTER G. BEACH 


The plan of this hook “An excellent text through which to present the elements of 
is to present as sim- social theory interpreted and illustrated in terms of social prob- 
ply and as concrete- lems.”’—Howard W. Odum, Director, School of Public Welfare, 
ly as possible the ele- University of North Carolina. 

ments of sociological “Tt is compact, concrete, factual, has a good prospective and a 
theory illustrated by first class index: there is no fumbling and there are no crochets 
social problems. The about it.’—E. A. Ross, Professor of Sociology, University of 
author’s treatment is ieconsin. 


unique in that he 
makes sociology an 
approach to the other 
social sciences. 


“I am delighted with ‘An Introduction to Sociology.’ It is clear, 
appealing and suggestive of thought. It is the sort of contribu- 
tion one would expect from such a skillful and experienced teach- 
er and scholar as Dr. Beach.” —Ernest R. Groves, Department of 
$2.25 postpaid Social Sciences, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 
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